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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





Congress takes over... . swing 


to the right .. . . a spark of reform 








remains. 
(Soorenees, not the White House, now 
will dominate Washington policy. 


President Roosevelt recognizes that basic 
election outcome. This outcome seals the 
White House decision to slow new reform; 
seek to consolidate old. 

Shift in the center of gravity in Govern- 
ment control can be sharp. The President 
will seek to narrow this shift by attempted 
cooperation with Congress. 

No repetition will occur of the White 
House driving tactics shown in the Supreme 
Court fight. Mr. Roosevelt accepts the elec- 
tion as a slap at the New Deal left wing. 

This does not mean a scuttling of the New 
Deal itself. It does not mean an end to farm 
control, or an end to the Labor Board, or an 
end to wage and hour control. 

It does mean fewer experiments, more bloc 
government, log-rolling and_ back- 
scratching, more deals for changing existing 
laws, more delays, fewer actions. 

A rising trend of business can temper the 
political shock of the Nov. 8 reversal as it 
affects the New Deal. This same trend makes 
simpler the task of a Congress unused to 
dominance in Washington. 


more 


* * * 

The underlying swing in control is strong- 
ly to the right. 

The reform wave that rose in 1933 is sub- 
siding. Only the defensive power of a White 
House veto will guard existing reforms. 

Elsewhere compromise is to be the order. 

Organized labor is pushed to the defensive. 
A clash of lobbies—refereed by the President 
and his veto power—will decide on limited 
Wagner Act changes. 

Taxation of income from future issues of 
government bonds, Federal, state and local, 
can be expected. So, too, can a special na- 
tional defense tax. 
middle bracket income surtaxes are an even 
bet. Processing taxes and taxes to effect re- 
form temporarily are out. 

WPA faces trouble. Purse-string control 
is going more largely to Congress. On an 
issue of work relief vs. direct relief, work re- 


Some minor changes ir 


lief will win. 
Agriculture promises to floor Congress. 
Chances are 50-50 that the Senate and the 


House, baffled by the nation’s most complex 


problem, will not vitally change existing 
laws. Bigger and better subsidies, not 


smaller, are in sight. 

Railroads will be lucky to get revised bank- 
ruptcy laws, some moderate changes in trans- 
portation Higher car-loadings are 
easing this problem. 

Old age annuity payments will be speeded 
to start in 1940, instead of 1942. Old age re- 
serves will be scaled down; annuity coverage 
will be broadened; the system will be placed 
more on a pay-as-you go basis. 

Investigation technique will be 
“get” some individuals and some New Deal 
programs that have been used to harrass Con- 
gressmen politically. 


laws. 


used to 


* 2 @ 

Business may expect no real change in the 
character of the “monopoly” investigation. 

Objective appraisal of the existing eco- 
nomic system, not harassment of business, 
continues to be its purpose. 

Elections did not remove the basic causes 
of the 1929 collapse, of the continued unem- 
ployment of men, money and machinery, of 
the crack-up in the farm economy. 

No punitive expedition, but a long-range 
fact-finding investigation, is planned. 

The White House expects this committee 
to keep alive the spark of reform. 


> ss 

The coming British-American trade agree- 
ment is unlikely to alter the drift toward 
isolation. 

A British pound of declining value narrows 
the effect of this agreement. British policy 
gradually is being forced toward channelled 
trade at the expense of the United States. 

French internal affairs, Treasury experts 
are convinced, will force eventual exchange 
control and totalitarian methods. 

Events abroad are tending more and more 
to isolate the United States, adding to the 
internal problems that elections did not solve. 
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A New Pace Set For National Recovery 


TT HNOLOG\ the automobile industry + 
Phat th anins hich the automotive 
ad into the enthusi- 
( to the motor 
1939 automobiles at 
N Snow n Ne York 
Lhe United 

ot s 

through techno- 


\ nobile manufacturers 
t year again are pro- 
ies in motor vehicles which 
nce more are enabling them to set the pace 
on the road to recovery, just as they did from 
y and in the recovery 
r depression in the early ’20s. 
nding the automobile show- 
nt this year than last. 

important im- 


new models 


Pri e raised and few 
d in the 
how ] result was that a public, 
ion, found little 

w and the re- 


( ot the rece 
incent to trade old cars for 1 


cession deepent 
BETTER CARS; LOWER PRICES 

Tl fall important changes in automotive 

desig} n made to make motoring more 

jovable and prices have been reduced enough 

to make a substantial difference in down pay- 

stocks of new and used cars 


ments. Dealers’ 
] oa time since the intro- 
ductory model season of 1954. 
As a result, the consensus of expert opinion 
1939 calendar year 
1 million motor ve- 


out 50 per cent over pro- 


are lower than at any 


is that production for the 


314 and 


ducti this year 

For 1938 yroduction is estimated at 
2!. million vehicles, or 50 per cent under 1937, 

The whole economy benefits from recovery in 
the automobile industry for it is the best cus- 
tomer for steel, rubber, gasoline, plate glass, 
nickel, | mohair, and is an important buyer 
of mal ) lucts 


VALUE OF RESEARCH 


country owe to technology 


t does tne 


An auswer showing the value in dollar and 
cents of research in the industry for the period 
from 1929 to 1937 has been prepared by the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. Fig- 

( r 1938 are not vet available. 

Hac iton e manufacturers been content 


production on a level comparable 


with that of other industries from 1929 to 1937, 
the Association’s figures show, the United 
States would be $2,600.000,000 poorer. 

Those extra values, created because of the 
technological progress of the motor industry 
were shared in this way: 

Purchasers of automobiles got a total of 850 
million dollars, as a result of the price re- 
ductions on cars and the price 
parity which existed in 1928 between motor 
vehicles and other industrial products. 


trucks below 


Workers in the industry got 800 million dol- 
lars more than they would have received had 
they been paid the average wages of other in- 
dustries. 

Investors were paid 650 million dollars more 
than they would have received had they gotten 
only a 6 per cent return on their investments 
in the industry. 
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Another extra payment was made in the 
form of special “luxury” taxes levied on the 
motor industry. These tax payments to the 
Federal Government totaled 300 million dollars 
for the period. 

That 
in the pictogram above. 

None of the calculations 
eration the extra jobs created by the improve- 
ment of the motor vehicle nor the added values 
to the user from the improvements in cars. 


MORE FOR THE MONEY 

The low-priced cars of 1929 were primitive 
vehicles in comparison with those of today al- 
though they averaged $843 in price as com- 
pared with an average of $783 for cars sold so 
far this year (the saving in price is even 
greater on the 1939 models). Higher priced 
cars show comparable improvements and in 
most cases are hundreds of dollars lower in 
price. 

Cars built in 1925 had eight thousand parts 
as compared with approximately fifteen thou- 
sand parts in the modern automobile. Carrying 
the comparison back to the early days of the 
industry, there certainly is little similarity be- 
tween the modern car and those first two or 
four-passenger open cars capable of 20 miles 
an hour speed and requiring special attention 
and repairs every hundred miles or so. 

Records of automobile companies extending 
back to those early years show the tremendous 
increases in output and the gains in workers’ 
earning power which technology has made pos- 
sible. One company’s records, for example, 
show that its employees now earn two and a 
half times as high wages as they did 30 years 
ago and turn out products valued at five times 
as much. 


PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 

Comparison of the motor industry with 
others in which technological advances have 
been negligible further illustrates the import- 
ance of mechanization and mass production. If 
a low-priced automobile were built the way the 
average house is assembled, points out the Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers’ Association, it prob- 
ably would cost the buyer at least $15,000. 

The future holds the promise of extra values 
Research 


distribution of extra values is shown 


take into consid- 


just as great as those of the past. 
experts of the industry predict: 

“The present day car will look just as anti- 
quated to us in 1960 as the 1912 car dues to 
us now.” 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Verdict of the polls . . . Trade 
agreements .. . C. I. O. secession 


. . . Auto financing. 








TYHE verdict of the people at the polls is 
now apparent after months of campaign- 
ing. 

Republicans made inroads into Democratic 
strength in Congress far in excess of their ex- 
pectations. When the final votes were counted 
it was found that there will be eight more 
Republicans in the Senate, 81 more Republi- 
cans in the House. 

Republicans gained eleven governorships 
and a corresponding proportion of lesser State 
offices. 

Democrats gained control of State adminis- 
trations in California, Maryland and North 
Dakota. 

But despite their losses the Democrats still 
retained a majority of 42 seats in the Senate 
as well as a substantial majority in the House, 

Some of the election contests such as that 
between Governor Lehman and Thomas E. 
Dewey, New York district attorney, for the 
governorship of New York, which Governor 
Lehman won by a small majority, were ex- 
tremely close. 

One of the greatest disappointments to 
Democrats was the defeat of Governor Mur- 
phy, of Michigan, by Frank D. Fitzgerald, the 
Republican candidate. 

Another surprise was the failure of Gover- 
nor Phil La Follette to win reelection in Wis- 
consin. 

Business reacted favorably to the substan- 
tial gains made by the Republicans. At the 
same time the enthusiastic reception accorded 
the 1939 automobile models at the National 
Automobile Show in New York and at the 
shows in other cities was interpreted as a 
favorable augury for automobile sales and 
consequently for business improvement in 
other industries dependent on automotive de- 
mand. 

In Washington, Secretary of State Hull 
told reporters that negotiations for a trade 
agreement with Great Britain are in the final 
stages. Prime Minister King of Canada re- 
ported on the same day that negotiations for 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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LIFE BEGINS IN ’40? 
Former President Hoover believes that a re-in- 
vigorated Republican party is now in position to 
check extremist policies in Congress and should 
accordingly commend itself to the country in 1940. 
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ELECTION TRENDS 
AND THE CAUSES 


A break in the farmer-labor com- 
bination. What the election results 


prove. Local issues. 











[UST what, as the politicians see it, did this 

year’s general election prove? How is the 
important shift in vote between 1936 and 1938 
to be explained? 

Party leaders now have given their explana- 
tions. They are in agreement that the extent 
of the Republican gains in Congress and in gov- 
ernorships was a surprise to both parties. Be- 
yond that there is disagreement over the detail 
of what happened but agreement on the over- 
all meaning. 

It has been an axiom of politics that the party 
in power suffers when times are bad. This axiom 
was bulwarked by the November 8 results. 

Of late another axiom has been taking shape, 
that nobody can beat a billion dollars in the 
hands of the party in power. This budding axiom 
was badly battered by the results. At least one 
group in the population—the farm’ group—furned 
on candidates who had provided them with more 
than four billion dollars in subsidies in five years. 


Mr. Farley Ascribes 


Shift to Three Causes 


James A. Farley, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, explains what happened on 
three grounds: first, that the party was divided; 
second, that local issues obscured the national 
party record; third, that the party failed to get 
out the vote. 

Other analysts, however, find that one cause 
for what happened may lie deeper. 

kver since 1932 the strength of the party in 
power, according to these political analysts, has 
rested upon a combination of farmer and labor 
support. This alliance is difficult to keep to- 
gether because an attempt to satisfy labor tends 
to alienate farmers and an attempt to give 
farmers what they want can raise the cost of 
living and alienate workers. 

Farmers this year have 50-cent wheat and 
30-cent corn and low prices for their other prod- 
ucts. They find much to criticize in the admit- 
tedly complicated Government-control programs. 
As a result, returns from nearly all States showed 
that rural regions voted heavily against the 
party in power—cracking the combination upon 
which the New Deal political power had rested. 

Many other factors are credited by politicians 
with entering into the election outcome. 


‘Machine Polities”’ 
A Factor in Outcome 


One of these factors is the reduction in the 
vote total since 1936. Another !{s the voter re- 
action against political machines in New Jersey 
and in Pennsylvania. In Wisconsin the political 
scouts reported that voters were influenced. by 
the type of Governor La Follette’s advisers. Pol- 
iticians ascribe defeat of the Farmer-Labor party 
in Minnesota to voter resentment at political 
machine tactics 

The Michigan defeat for Governor Murphy 
finds a partial explanation in the coolness be- 
tween the Governor and the Democratic organi- 
zation in that State. 

Most important from a political point of view, 
however, was the recognized evidence that a 
large proportion of the nation’s farmers turned 
from the party that had provided them with 
subsidies in recent years. Part of the reason 
for that turn is found by politicians to lie in 
farm prices, but part affects the foundation of 
alignment brought about by President Roosevelt. 

White House political strategists privately ad- 
mit that farmer resentment at the tactics of 
organized labor in the cities, and at the admin- 
istration of relief to city workers out of jobs— 
thereby complicating the farm-labor problem— 
had much to do with the swing that occurred 
in the rural vote. 

What is to happen in the future, politicians 
say, thus will depend in important part upon 
the degree of success that the party in power 
can have in winning back support from the other 
half of the farmer-labor combination on which 
five years of power had rested. 
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A Coalition Party? . .. New Ties with Canada 
British “Deal” With Japan ... Defending 


The chances for an effective 
anti-New Deal coalition of Dem- 
ocratic Independents and Repub- 
licans in the Senate again are be- 
ing explored. An attempt to 
bring one into being a year ago 
fizzled out after premature pub- 
licity. Senator Bailey (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, and Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, are among the leading 
would-be “coalitionists”. 
xk * 


Word reaching the Department 
of State through diplomatic 
channels has it that some high 
Canadian officials are deeply dis- 
turbed by British policy in Eur- 
ope and the Far East, and are 
interested in closer economic and 
diplomatic ties with the United 


States. 
x * * 


The British are prepared to make 
a “deal” with the Japanese on 
the subject of future rule of 
China, leaving the United States 
farther out on a limb. This “deal,” 
however, has been delayed owing 
to the harshness of Japanese 
terms. These leave little chance 
for the British to continue to 
draw high dividends out of this 
part of the Orient. 

Se 


The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee has yet to de- 
cide whether to pursue its study 
of the economic system by topics, 
such as “price fixing” or “patent 
control,” or by industries. Ex- 
pectations are that the topic 


+ 





method will be adopted. An ef- 
fort will be made to dramatize 
the study by pictures and charts 


wherever possible. 
zk * 


The Department of Agricul- 
ture intends to press ahead with 
a militant publicity campaign in 
defense of its agricultural sur- 
plus controls. A formidable de- 
mand in Congress for modifica- 
tion of the AAA is expected. 

x * 

The idea of creating a system 
of industrial credit banks de- 
signed to supply deserving busi- 
ness borrowers with adequate 
working capital is gathering im- 
portant support in the more con- 


servative Government quarters. 
x * * 


Increased pressure to dump Am- 
erican farm products abroad— 
particularly wheat and cotton— 
is threatening to crack up Cor- 
dell Hull’s reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. Difficulty of marketing 
American wheat under the pres- 
ent dumping program is being 
ascribed by Department of Ag- 
riculture officials to Department 
of State restrictions on the use 
of subsidies and other pressures. 


x * * 


Highest Treasury officials have 
stopped worrying about the state 
of the Government's budget and 
are gradually assuming the atti- 
tude that the Federal Govern- 
ment always can borrow all the 
money it needs at a progressively 
lower cost in interest. The 


+ 





budget is becoming of academic 
interest only. 
x * * 

The idea that the Federal Re- 
serve Board should become the 
Supreme Court of American fi- 
nance is giving way to the idea 
that this Board should become an 
arm of the Government em- 
powered to carry into effect 
positive credit policies that fit 
into the general economic pro- 
gram of the administration in 
Increased power is to be 
sought of Congress to implement 


power. 


the Board’s authority. 

a” we 
All White House 
reconsidering the 
grant freedom to the Philippine 
Islands has been abandoned as a 
result of Japanese success in 
China. With South America and 
Canada added to the defense 
problem, the Navy—after hold- 
ing out for the Philippines—is 
ready to accept Hawaii as this na- 
tion’s outpost in the Pacific. The 
Army high command decided 
long ago that the Philippines 
could not be defended success- 
fully. 


thought ot 
decision to 


x * * 


Business spokesmen in contact 
with the National Economic 
Committee are saying privately 
it should be called “Permanent,” 
not “Temporary.” They base 
this on the opinion that the in- 
vestigation in prospect will last 
ten or more years. “The job 
ahead is so big that the commit- 
tee apparently does not know 








the AAA 


where to start,” reports a trade 
association executive. 
x ke * 

The White House is becoming 
actively iAterested in the prob- 
lem of acquiring new naval bases 
in the Atlantic. Defense of South 
America, makes imperative the 
ownership of more advanced po- 
*from which warships 


sitions 
could operate in the event of 
trouble. 

xk kt 


The idea of a contest against 
Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, 
for Democratic leadership of the 
Senate, is off. Anti-New Deal 
Senators have concluded a con- 
test would be futile, and that 
perhaps they could operate bet- 
ter against certain Administra- 
tion policies anyway in informal 


league with Republicans. 
tet 


An anti-New Deal alliance of 
Democrats and Republicans is 
in prospect to oppose Senate con- 
firmation of Donald Wakefield 
Smith for another term on the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
The American Federation of 
Labor will cooperate. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is reported 
to be torn between a personal 
wish to appoint Professor Felix 
Frankfurter, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, to the Supreme Court and 
a political wish to give the West 
representation on the highest 
bench. No appointment is likely 
before late December. 
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ELECTION FORECASTS AND MISHAPS. . ."NO RETREAT" 


FOR LIBERALISM ... “STRONG MAN’ 


ow many months there has been a toy don- + 
key made of cloth perched on a table beside 
the President's desk in his oval study at the 


White House. 


Last week it developed a decided buckle in 
Its face, however, still retained the 


the knees. 
smile of equine composure. 


It was a slightly less exuberant Chief Execu- 
tive who returned to the Capital after casting 
his vote at Hyde Park and then settling down to 
listen in on the voice of the nation as it spoke 


its unexpected piece at the polls. 


Sitting in the library of his boyhood home, 
the President might have wondered what im- 
pulse prompted him to forego the wearing of 
his “good luck” watch chain that morning at 
that polls. The heavy ornament, once owned by 
President Andrew Jackson, was left at home— 
in a safe—because, as the President explained, 
it was too valuable to carry around. 
sitting 


And 
same 
President, 


The President 
Out-Guesses 
Mr. Hopkins 


ington, made a better showing. 


To press correspondents, jammed into his of- 
fice, he disclosed that after his envelope con- 
taining his predictions was opened it showed 
that he had judged the New York State elec- 
tions to work out just about the way they did. 
He came quite close in figuring the Sentorial 
upsets. He predicted a loss of seven states, just 
one shy of the eight that resulted. The Presi- 
dent didn’t do so well on the loss of seats in 
But neither did most of the fore- 
He had figured on a net Democratic 
reduction of 65, or about 15 under the final 


the House. 
casters. 


tabulation. 


With a grave edge to his voice, the President 
declared in answer to a question that he saw in 
the election no threat to a continuation of lib- 
And, for that matter, neither 


eral government. 


in that 
library with the 
listening to 
the election figures as 
they came over a direct 
wire from the Democratic headquarters in New 
York City, was WPA Administrator Hopkins, 
who, in the role of “political scout,” had as- 
sured the Chief Executive that every State he 
passed through on his return from the Pacific 
Coast would remain in the Democratic column. | 
Mr. Hopkins, as the President discovered, was a 
poor handicapper. Mr. Roosevelt's own personal 
forecast, as he revealed on his return to Wash- 





world. 


—Harris & Ewing 
THE PRESIDENT’S WREATH 
Capt. Callahan, aide to President Roosevelt, lays 
the President's wreath on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier during Armistice Day ceremonies 
at Arlington. 


States. 











trees, 


next session. 


giving holidays. 


did he envision the formation of a coalition op- 
position. “I do,” tartly opined the questioner. 
Just as tartly, the President opined that the 
questioner was too close to the forest to see the 


Just in case he himself was in danger of being 
too close to the trees, the President, as one of 
his first chores on returning to the White 
House, called into conference Representative 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas, majority leader in the 
House, to discuss the “how come” of the elec- 
tions, and to begin girding the Congressional 
loins for what may turn out to be an obstinate 
and peculiarly recalcitrant Capitol Hill at the 


It is quite possible, as Representative Ray- 
burn indicated, that the President may call a 
full staff meeting of his legislative aides down 
at Warm Springs shortly before the Thanks- 
This year, as in many past 
years, the President will keep his “holiday date” 
with the paralyzed tots at the sanatorium. 

On Armistice Day, a pallid sun threw a filmy 
haze over most of the Capital. 
fled were the streets of Washington as the long 


“Strong Man” 
Of Cuba Calls 
For a Talk 


Col. Fulgencio Batista, Chief of Staff of the 
Cuban Army, on his first visit to the United 


BATISTA CALLS 


+ black Presidential limousine streaked from the 
White House to Arlington, where the President 
led the nation in its 20th observance of the day 
on which the “war to end wars” came to a halt. 

What the President thought of, as the bugler 
sounded “Taps” at 11 a. m., no one knows. 
it was evident in the hundreds of faces that 
looked down on the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier that their Chief Executive, as he stood 
bareheaded during the ceremony, must have 
had more than a passing thought of the wars 
on two continents, clanking of swords and pa- 
rade of belligerent 


But 


temper throughout the 


After his aide had placed his wreath on the 
gleaming white marble sarcophagus, the Presi- 
dent left, not remaining for the rest of the 
colorful ceremonies. 


Later in the day, one 
figure in khaki who had 
been at the ceremony ap- 
peared at the White 
House. It was stocky 


What the much-bemedaled “man behind the 
throne” had to say to the blue-suited President 
of the United States may or may not have passed 
the severely polite code prescribed by Wash- 
ington’s specialists in protocol. 


But to many 


the new note of preparedness evident in Ad- 


ministration policy added a pertinent angle to 
the visitor from that strategic little island lying 
off the coast of Florida. 

Prior to the visit of Col. Batista, the various 
Cabinet members turned in at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 
tunes of the New Deal probably came in for 
stern scrutiny. 

Ahead for the Man in the White House is a 


Once again the political for- 


schedule that tops any so far in respect to 


Curiously muf- 





weight and import. 
be filled with callers aiding him in whipping his 
1939-40 budget into shape. 
his ear on what to ask of the new Congress. 
Others will detail to him further plans for na- 
tional defense. 
and international, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
will have to cast a sharp eye, work with a 
shrewd mind. 


From now on his days will 


Others will have 


On a score of sectors, national 


Derek Fox. 











—Underwood & Underwood 
POST-ELECTION 
Senator Tom Connally (Dem.), of Texas, seems 
a bit displeased as he reads the election returns 
in which his party lost a considerable number of 
seats in both Houses of Congress. 





Moewsqrata 


THE VOTERS’ VIEW 
ON SPENDING 





How subsidy plans fared with 
voters. Pension plan upsets. Econ- 
omy fails to register. 








ITTLE clear-cut promise of economy either in 

the Federal Government or in the govern- 

ments of individual States came out of this year’s 
general election. 


Budgets already badly battered by nine years 
of deficits appear to face the continued strain of 
heavy expenditures. 


Three types of subsidies have been causing bude« 
get trouble in this country. One is the subsidy 
designed to provide for the unemployed. A sece- 
ond is the subsidy to farmers. The third is the 
subsidy for the unemployed aged. 

Few successful candidates, as far as the record 
discloses, campaigned on a promise to reduce 
expenditures either by the Federal Government 
or by the States for either work relief or direct 
relief to those who are destitute. 


At the same time, however, a more mixed rece 
ord was shown by votes on bond issues to keep 
up expenditures on local and State public works, 


Mixed Record Shown 


In Bond-issue Votes 


State approved a constitutional 
amendment permitting bond issues to finance 
slum clearance. But Rhode Island turned down 
a large proposed bond issue for public works, and 
the same was true of Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
scattered communities over the country. Yet at 
the same time other communities, including New 
Orleans, La., Harrisburg, Pa., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, approved other bond issues. 

The future issue affecting Federal Govern- 
ment spending policies will center around the 
question of purse-string control—whether it is 
to lie in Congress or in the White House. 

When it came to farm subsidies, successful can- 
didates in the corn and wheat belts appear to 
have promised even greater Government aids 
than those now in effect. Direct price control 
gained strength. 


New York 


Votes on Age Pension 
Show Conflicting Trends 


Developments along the old-age pension front 
were more conflicting. 

California decisively defeated the “ham and 
egg” plan of $*0-every-Thursday for all persons 
in the state over fifty, with payment to be made 
in scrip. The scrip idea failed to click with vot- 
ers who preferred “real” money. 

Oregon rejected what was called a “Citizens’ 
Retirement Annuity” plan to pay the aged $60 
a month out of returns from two per cent trans- 
actions tax. The Oregon voters, however, en- 
dorsed the idea of a national constitutional 
convention to write into the Constitution the 
Townsend plan to pay $200 a month to all persons 
over 60. 

On the other hand: 

Colorado, faced with State bankruptcy due to 
the cost of paying a $45-a-month pension to 
the State’s aged, still refused by a heavy major- 
ity to repeal that law with instructions to the 
legislature to write one less liberal. And North 
Dakota voted to fix at $40 a month the minimum 
pension paid to its aged under the Federal-State 
old age assistance plan. 

Many new members of Congress, largely Re- 
publican, are coming to Washington in January 
pledged to work for enactment of the Townsend 
$200-a-month plan. But, strangely, the voters 
of Wisconsin retired Rep. Gerald Boileau, sponsor 
in Congress of the General Welfare Bill that 
represents the newest form of the Townsend 
plan. In Kansas, a number of Townsend plan 
advocates were defeated. 

An over-all analysis of the election results fails 
to disclose any aparent nation-wide demand for 
attention to the problem of budget balancing by 
a reduction in the size of subsidies. 

One result of this situation is that Federal 
finances may be expected to continue in dis- 
array unless the White House decides on a change 
of policy and can sell that idea to Congress. 
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a trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada also 
are in the final stages. 

The Secretary of State, to- 
gether with General Malin Craig, 
Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, were honored by a 
visit from one of the most im- 
portant governmental leaders 
in Cuba, Colonel Fulgencio Bat- 
ista, Chief of Staff of the Cuban 
army. 

Sumner Welles, Under Secre- 


concretely by the nation-wide elec- 
tion of last week. 

The reverses suffered by the New 
Deal posed the question: 

Should the Administration make 
peace with the Independent Demo- 


| crats, and seek only to entrench its 
| accepted policies and consolidate the 


party for the 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion? 

Or— 

Should the Administration con- 
tinue to link Independent Democrats 





Reverses for the Demo- 


crats in the election force 














The advantage of three of those 
overturns was offset, however, by 
Democratic capture of State admin- 
istrations in California, Maryland 
and North Dakota. 


Further cause for jubilation was 


| given Republicans by the results of | 


elections to a number of lesser 


ls&State and local offices. 


Despite the success of the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial and gubernatorial 
tickets in New York, Republicans 
regained control 
of the State legislature for the first 
time since 1932. Defeat of Governor 
Murphy for re-election in Michigan 


was accompanied by a sharp redu | bility of drafting the President for a 


tion of Democratic power in the leg- 
islature. Similarly, Republican can- 


of both branches | 


pension plan and for more generous 
treatment of farmers in certain dis- 
tricts. 
Secretary Ickes Denies 
° ° ° 39 
President is ‘“‘Repudiated 


“District by district, State by State, | 


you can’t fit it into any pattern at 
all of repudiation of President Roose- 
velt’s liberal policies,” the Secretary 
added. “I think if the President had 
been running for reelection, he would 
have been reelected. 

“I see no reason for a third party 
movement. There is a possi- 


Still 


third term.” 


of the border-line Democratic Sena- | 
tors decide to follow the trend, a bi- 
partisan majority against the Ad- 
ministration on basic issues might 
result. 


like Mayor La Guardia, of New York; 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska; Senator 
La Follette, of Wisconsin; and Farm- 
er-Laborites in Minnesota. Steps al- 
ready are under consideration among 








ing forward if democracy is to sur- 
vive, Mr. Roosevelt said just before 
the election: 

“If there should be any weakening 
of the power of a liberal govern- 
ment, it would resurrect false hopes 
on the part of some business men, 
now beginning to change antiquated 
ideas, that if they can hold out a 
little longer, no adaptation to change 
will be ncessary.” 

Re-reading that declaration, left- 
wing New Dealers took it to mean 
that the President will remain mili- 
tant regardless of the election re- 
sults. They expect him to keep work- 
ing within the Democratic Party, and 
to try to win back that support of 
organized labor and of the farmers 


: : H PF ‘ per her New Dealers, particu- 
radio broadcast President Roosevelt to re- didates for judge and sheriff prof- But other : 
eel 4 of State, in a . ; z ; - ; seule ves larly of the left wing, were not so which kept the New Deal in power 
early in the week declared that . ‘ ited from the sweep in many areas. . | 
y ‘ consider his future course | reassured. They assayed the results by the greatest popular majority in 
in the light of present world con- = What the Vote Means | not in terms of Democratic and Re- | history in 1936. 
ditions, cooperation between the and policies . publican standings, but in terms of | 
nations of the New World to What path will he take? In Election of 1940 the effect on the New Deal Possible Successors 
maintain common democratic Leaders of both parties were in- On the encouraging side esi } To President Discussed 
ideals is increasingly important. clined to read special significance | placed the election of Representative | 
with the Republican opposition, into these returns as they looked | Mead to the Senate seat made va- | The question of possible successors 
| rae ereeee in the White House comes up when 


A report was made to President 
Roosevelt by Elmer F. Andrews, 
Administrator of the new Wage- 
Hour Law as to the number of 


the total of “lay-offs” at from 30,- 


and seek to extend the New Deal to 
the point of splitting the party more 


| widely in 1940? 


Tied in with the second question 








ahead to 1940. It is at the county 
courthouse as well as at the State 
capital that the influence of office- 
holders can be brought forcefully 


the edge in States having a larger | 


cant by the death of Senator Cope- 
land, of New York; 
Representative O’Connor, 


and defeat of 
of New 


York, chairman of the House Rules 


Strength in the Senate from 15 to 23 


James A. Farley 
“,. the outcome justifies the 
statement that the country as a 
whole is still strongly behind 


John Hamilton 
“The Republican gains reflect- 
ed a determination ,.. to put 
an end to constant experimen- 





they discuss the situation. If Mr, 


| Roosevelt steps aside, it may be only 


because conservatism is on the up- 
ward grade in the Democratic Party 


Democrats. 


. : law iti | to bear at election time. Committee 
workers laid off since the effec- New Coalition Party | ; joao ss esl. : | 
tive date of the law. He placed Viewed P ibili s A study of the returns showed that, On the discouraging side they the oe reap se of a » perwres which aes held —the influence of men like Vice Pres- 
. , lewed as Fossibulity | outside the South, Republicans won | placed the increase of Republican — ae —_— ee See” ident Garner and the Independent 


increased rather than declined “as 


“Who is there except Mr. Roose- 


overcome “third term” opposition and 


000 to 50,000 and expressed the | js another electoral vote than States giving | seats, all at the expense of 
’ 4 $ & | seats, al 4 e pense of Demo- TI =e _ , — ’ : ere 
bide ; eo : : : : iat ssibilit ves int to the + ‘ s a third party 
opinion that net employment has If the President’s leadership is re- | Democratic majorities. This hap- | crats. The defeated nominees, with Perth yarnsve: » asa Bsc Paden | oe - os meg —— | velt himself?” is asked by the left 
j i S ened principally because of New c i } . 4 : 2 < r ~ a ’ " y a , sa: oa : F 
pudiated in the coming Congress, | P P pas the exception of Senator Lonergan, Most comments about the signifi- | Mayor La Guardia took the initia- | Wingers who think the President can 
| 


a result of the Act.” 

Another development in the la- 
bor field was the action of the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ union in withdrawing 
from the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization on the eve of 
the C. I. O. constitutional con- 
vention in Pittsburgh, Nov. 14, 
as a protest against action of 
Chairman John L, Lewis of the 
C. I. O., which it held tends to 
widen the split in the ranks of 
organized labor. 

Armistice Day observations 
were marked by renewed calls 
from national leaders for prompt 
steps to rebuild national defenses. 
Typical of these statements was 
that of General John J. Pershing 
calling upon the United States 
to take “prompt and vigorous ac- 
tion” to reinforce its defenses. 

What was regarded as of out- 
standing importance in opening 
new precedents in relations be- 
tween the Federal Government 
and business was the filing of 
consent decrees by which the 
Department of Justice dropped 
anti-trust cases against the Ford 


| House 


might he support a New Deal- 
Farmer-L abor-Progressive party 
movement? 

Debate about the alternatives be- 
gan as soon as members of the White 
inner circle caught their 


second breath. The extent of the 


Republican sweep and its challenge 


to the New Deal had been a shock. 
The questions, put 
members of the Administration, 


| brought conflicting answers. 
More enthusiastic New Dealers re- | 


plied with the slogan, “No compro- 
mise!” 


But they seemed to be outnumbered | 


by others who believed the President 
should and would be content with 


a more moderate pace of social re- | 
| form, to encourage both business and 


political stability. 
In contrast with recent years, few 
of these White House visitors would 


undertake to predict flatly what Mr. | 


Roosevelt's course will be. 

“The only thing we are sure of 
yet,” said one, “is that the President 
will do as he did after the elections 


| in 1932, 1934 and 1936. He will look 


at the record, think again about what 
he wants most, and make his de- 
cisions accordingly.” 
How Parties Line Up 
For Next Congress 


What does that record show? 
As for Congress, the Republicans 


to prominent | 


| line. 
the ascendancy last week in 16 other | 


England’s swinging solidly back into 
its traditional fold and because of 
Democratic losses in great farming 
areas. 

Even .so, the Democratic hold on 
the country was forcibly demon- 
strated. Only a continued ground- 


swell against the Administration in | 


the next two years would make pos 
sible a return to Republican rule in 
Washington. 

This is so because of the 124 elec- 
toral votes held by the eleven States 
definitely south of the Mason-Dixon 
Democrats remained clearly in 


States, which have an electoral vote 
of 197. 
As against that potential total of 


| 321 electoral votes, Republican can- 
| didates either for Governor or Sena- 


tor or Congress came out on top in 
21 States with 210 electoral votes. 


Reduction in Pressure 

For New Deal Foreseen 

Old-line Democrats took comfort 
from the electoral vote calculations 
in the hope and apparent belief that 
the New Deal will be pressed less 
vigorously at the White House. 

If the Administration takes the 
path of caution on social reform and 
the President follows through with 
his “national unity” program of pre- 


paredness, these Independent Demo- | 


crats concluded, then the party need 





of Connecticut, were New Deal sup- 
porters. 


Majority May Oppose 
Administration Policies 


The remark was made that two 
of the Demxratic victories were not 
heartening, because Senator Clark, 
of Idaho, and Senator-ele¢t Lucas, of 
Illinois, were expected to line up with 
the Independent Democrats. 


cance of the election results were to 
the effect that the voters want the | 
President to turn away from the | 
Harold Ickes-Harry Hopkins-Thomas | 
Corcoran wing of advisers, and heed | 
the more conservative counsel of 
Vice President Garner and Postmas- 
teer General Farley. 

If the President does that, it is as- 
sumed that the result would be mod- 
eration of policy and the nomina- | 
tion of someone of the type of Sen- 


tive before the returns were com- 


plete. Inviting a number of “Pro- 


gressive” leaders to confer with him, | 


the Mayor said their forces in a 
number of States “seemingly have 
been disintegrated.” 
“Supporters ot 
mane, economic welfare legislation 
are being opposed by the old-line 
parties,” he continued. “That means 
the progressive forces in this coun- 
try have got to get together, that 


progressive, 


hu- | 


pull the party ticket through to vic- 
tory. 

The prospect of more bitter Demo- 
cratic dissension if the President 
tries to do more than hold New Deal 
ground, or seeks nomination for a 
third term, is recognized. But Ad- 
ministration left wingers say they 
would prefer to see that happen than 
take the election set-backs as a 
“Stop!” signal. 
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and Chrysler Motor Companies. made inroads into Democratic | have little fear in the next elections. 
The decrees involved stipula- | strength far in excess of their ex- But, it was asked, suppose 
tions that neither the Ford nor | Pectations. President should undertake another i 1. Bigger — Wheelbase 
Chrysler companies will here- They will have twenty-three seats | offensive for greater Federal and “SO BEAUTIFUL YOU WON’T BELIEVE now 114 inches. 
, in the new Senate, a gain of eight. | Executive powers, what then? Sup- IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” 2. New High-Torque En- 
gine Performance—with 








after “endorse or advertise any 
named finance company at all.” 
The week closed with the na- 
tion still pondering the meaning 
of the election results in terms of 


But the Democrats still will have a 
majority of forty-two. 

Republicans will hold 170 seats in 
the House of Representatives, a gain 
of 81. Here, too, the Democrats still 





pose he should stand out against any 
amendment of the Wagner or Social 
Security Acts? Suppose he should | 
defend current agricultural and re- 
lief policies uncompromisingly? 


New Economy. 


3. New Coil Springs of 
special Amola Steel. 


4.Perfected RemoteCon- 








Aduboleiasion policy at the next will have a majority amounting to 89 | Congressional candidates who op- trol Gear Shifting. 
: fC df seats. posed the Administration on some 
session o ongress and for the | ‘he Republicans also made com- or all of those issues defeated “100 5. New Streamlined Safe- 
ty Headlamps. 


national election of 1940. 
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mensurate gains in Governorships. | per cent New Dealers” in numerous 
instances. Nor were the objectors 
all Republicans. Some victorious 
Democrats, like Senator Tydings in 
Maryland or Senator George in 
Georgia, frequently have objected no 
| less strenuously than Republicans. 

Here is where the question of the 
President’s hope for a form of party 
realignment comes in, 

Given his way, Mr. Roosevelt would | 
read out of the Democratic Party the 
legislators he considers “conserva- 
tive.” Such Republicans he considers 
“liberal” would be welcomed into the 
party. His standard of measurement 
has been support of basic New Deal 
lgislation. 

While disagreeing with the Roose- 
velt conception of “liberalism,” for- 
mer President Hoover said after the 
election that he also would like to 
see that standard applied for politi- 
cal alignments of the future. 

“The returns,” remarked Mr. Hoo- 
ver, “indicate that a majority of the 
American people voted for Gover- 

nors, Senators or Congressmen, 
Mason, Spalding & McAtee either Republican or Democratic, who 
- oe are opposed to the New Deal.... 
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mocracy to check these policies in 
Congress and thereby contribute to 
restoration of employment and ag- 
riculture, re-establishment of confi- 
dence in business, and, above all, to 


restoration of faith in America.” GREAT CARS NEW “ROADKIN a e 
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Better Cars, 





Lower Cost | 


For Buyers 


pega in the automobile indus- 
try are higher than ever before 

But automobile prices are at the 
lowest levels on record 

What is the explanation of the 
paradox? 

It is not to be found in reducti 
of costs through lessening the quality 
of product, ior better cars are being 
made now than at any other time 
The cost of materials is much hig 

The explanation is to be fou 
the genius of the engineers an 
duction managers of the motor in- 
dustry who, by continuous s 
research, have improved aut 
and methods of production 

The story of the motor industry's 
dividends to the public in price re- 
ductions, to make better cars avail- 
able to more people, is considered the 
most outstanding example of better 
values through technological im- 
provements. Admittedly, the buyer of 
an automobile gets the world's big- 
gest value for his money. 









Savings Despite 
Lower Production 

The price of 4 or 5 passenger closed 
model cars sold this year has aver- 
aged $783, or $128 below the com- 
parable price for such cars in 1928. 

This means that, even with the 
low production of 2,500,000 motor ve- 
hicles this year, buyers of motor cars 
aaved more than 320 million dollars 
of what they would have had to pay 





if 1928 prices had remained in effect. | 
Next year the automobile indus- | 


try’s dividend to car purchasers will 
be even greater, for 1939 model prices 


on the average have been reduced | 


about 4 per cent below 1938 levels. 

The story of the automobile indus- 
try’s dividends to workers also is 
outstanding, for, from its earliest 
days, the industry pioneered develop- 
ment of the American tradition of 
high wages. 

Average hourly wages in the auto- 
mobile industry today are 92 cents, 
or about one-fifth higher than the 
average rate of 75 cents an hour 
which prevailed in the industry in 
1928. 

Automobile workers on the average 
get more than one-fourth higher 
hourly wages than the average for 
workers in other industries, and re- 
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ceive the highest wages of any mass- + plus the reduction in length of the 4 mobile experts say, still hold good + workers were employed. 4 for workers in 1937 than in 1929,4 the research laboratory. 

production workers. work week have tremendously in-| for current production. | In 1929 it took 41/3 man-weeks to | even in spite of the reduction in As a consequence, the automobile 
The job-making record of the creased employment in the industry. In 1929, a year when there was a build a car. i length of the work week. owner gets today, at a lower price, 

motor industry has been more out- peak production of 5,621,715 motor In 1937 it took 52/3 man-weeks or Added cost of the improvements | such improvements and safety fea- 

Standing in recent years than ever More Employment vehicles, 447,000 workers were em- | in comparison with 1929, more than | in motor vehicles has been met by | tures in his automobile as the all- 

before. A study made by the Labor Provided by Industry ployed. a whole week’s work for another man. | continuous improvement in operat- | steel frame, solid steel top, four-wheel 

Department last year showed that | ’ " In 1937, a year when production | The higher hourly wages meant a | ing efficiency, new processes and | brakes, shatter-proof glass, none 

between 1929 and 1936 the automo- This increase in employment may | totaled 5,016,437 vehicles, 517,000 | 18 per cent larger weekly pay check | machines, and the developments of | fading finishes and many others. 

bile industry was the only major in- | be shown by citing employment fig- | 

dustry to increase the labor cost per | ures for 1937, which was more nearly | ii 

unit of output. normal than this year. The figurés 


Improvements in motor vehicles | on labor requirement per car, auto- 








+  oople of the Week , 


Robert A. Taft 


Son of a President and 
Ohio’s New Senator 


EMOCRATS in Ohio smiled in 

August when the votes cast in 
their primaries gutnumbered the Re- 
publican votes for the first time in 
the history of the State. The rest 
looked easy. 

But they did not reckon with the 
aggressiveness and the resourceful- 
ness of Robert A. Taft, who won 
the Republican Senatorial nomina- 
tion. 


Within a short 
time, Mr. Taft 
had Senator 
Robert J. Bulk- 
ley on the de- 
fensive, The New 
Deal was made 
the issue, almost 
more definitely 
than in = any 
other Senatorial 
contest. 

The State 
agreed with Mr. 
Taft last week that the time had 
come to call “Halt!” to New Deal 
trends, as pictured by him, and 
elected him to the Senate. Simul- 
taneously friends of this son of Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft began 
talking of him for Presidential nomi- 
nation in 1940. 

“Bob” Taft was just verging on 
his twenties when his father cam- 
paigned for the White House in 1908. 
Study for many of his assignments 
as a junior at Yale University was 
put off $ he could keep abreast of 
political developments. 

The philosophy of Government on 
which he campaigned for the Senate 
gradually was taking shape. That 
philosophy matured in preparation at 
Harvard for a career at the bar, and 
continued to mature in the subse- 
quent practice of law in Cincinnati. 

Further insight into the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of Govern- 
ment came to Mr. Taft through busi- 
ness experience. He became inter 
ested at various times in railroading, 
construction, watch-making, real es- 
tate and banking. 

During the war, the Senator-to-be 
served as assistant counsel for the 
Food Administration, under Herbert 
Hoover. 

Political experience was added as 
a member of the State House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1921 thruogh 1926 





Robert A. Taft 
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TAKE A LOOK 


THATS ALL DODGE ASKS / 
SEE! 
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He rose to be Speaker. A few years ; unrest and for the attacks of those 
later he became a State Senator. who would undermine our form of 





Called a “reactionary” and a “the- | Government.” 


orist” by the opposition in the re- Words like that uttered by some | 
cent campaign, Mr. Taft said he was | candidates might have been called | 
proud of his labor record in the leg- | platitudes. But the Lehman record | 
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NEW TECHNIQUE IN AUTO PRODUCTION: 
HOW IT AIDS SCORES OF INDUSTRIES 


By DANIEL C. ROPER 


Secretary of Commerce 


T this period of the year public, 


attention is directed to the prog 
ress of the automobile industr; 
through the annual introduction ol 
new models embodying numerous re- 
finements and improvements In 
order to offer prospective customers 
the latest improvements, the motor 
industry in recent months has ex- 
pended millions of dollars on wages 
and materials preparatory to launch- 
ing its new cars. New and improved 
products naturally stimulate busi- 
hess and renewed buying always 
marks the arrival of the “latest edi- 
tion” of the motor vehicle manufac 
turers. 

This annual effort to offer stylish, 
economical and durable transporta 
tion has contributed to the advance 
which the industry has made from a 
group of small shops turning out a 
few expensive hand-made vehicles, 
to a large coordinated machine sup- 
plying efficient transportation to the 
world markets. It is a tribute to 
American ingenuity and quality 
standards that approximately 82 per- 
cent of the motor cars in operation 
are American made. 


All-Time Peak 
In Motor Use 


The annual survey conducted by 
the Department of Commerce dis- 
closed the world use of motor 
vehicles, excluding motorcycles, mov 
ing forward for the fifth consecutive 
year, to a new 
more than 43,000,000 units in opera- 
tion on January 1, 1938. Overseas 
purchases of the American vehicie 


and allied products during 1937 
totaled $360,000,000. This figure 
represented an improvement of 43 


percent over 1936 and is about 15 


percent of the total foreign trade 
volume of the United States in the 
year 1900. 

The important role played by the 


automobile industry is indicated by 
Statistics showing its position as the 
leading consumer of all types of steel 
combined, as well as of plate glass, 


nickel, lead, mohair, gasoline and 
rubber. In addition, the automobile 
industry uses nearly 67 percent of 


the total consumption of leather up- 
holstery, nearly 13 percent of the 
aluminum, 17 percent of the copper, 
12! percent of the zinc, and more 
than 24 percent of the glycerine. A 
list of the products used in the 
modern automobile runs into hun- 
dreds of items, coming from every 
section of the United States and 
from many countries of the world. 


More Employment: 
Larger Payrolls 
The prospect of increased em- 


ployment and larger payrolls in the 
automobile industry during the forth 


coming season is particularly en- 
couraging 
With the completion of the 1938 


model season, the industry’s volume 
was down to about one-half of the 
previous year’s total. On the other 
hand, employment did not show a 
corresponding decline. Figuies for 
the production year, ended August 








Ir you've taken time out to 
look over the new Body by 
Fisher at the Auto Show, you 
can understand why those 
gridironers above are tak- 
ing time out to talk it over. 





It gives you an eyeful of 
new beauty, new comforts 
and new luxuries that add 
a bank-book full of extra 
value to the new 1939 
General Motors cars. 


SHOW OF THE SHOW 





on General Morors cars ONLY 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK + LA SALLE + CADTLLAC 
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31, 1938 average monthly em- 
ployment in the industry was 353,000, 


snow 









a drop of 30 percent from the pre- 
vious year’s level Production, in 
comparison, declined by 44 percent 

The main reason for the small drop 
in individual we Wages, less than 
10 percent, was the 1 hourly rate 
which prevailed during the 1938 pro- 
duction season. The average for all 


automobile factory employees was 92 


cents an hour, compared with 84 
cents in the 1937 model season, and 
75 cents in the 1929 season 

For the third consecutive year, the 
automotive industry, through the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, has 
contributed more than $400,000 an 
nually in support of a coordinated 
highway safety program, initiatec 
and administered by 14 interested, 


qualified national organizations. 
The progress in highway safety is 


| 


shown from the fact that the traffic 
fatality rate at the end of 1936 was 


16.4 per hundred million vehicle 
miles, while at the end of 1937 it was 
15.8, and for the first eight months 


this year it was under 12. Thirty- 


eight states out of 43 for which re- 
ports are available show a decrease 
or no change in rate. 


Dealers stocks both of new and 
used cars are decidedly low, business 
generally is showing a rapid improve- 
ment, and the new models are being 
given a most cordial reception. Be- 
cause the automobile manufacturer 
purchases his raw and semi-fabri- 
cated materials from every part of 
the nation, while automobile use sup- 
ports a huge servicing and supplying 
business, the motor industry is par- 
ticularly well placed to aid in stimu- 
lating jobs, wages and profits on a 
wide front. 

It is fitting then, at the beginning 
of a new motor year, to express the 
wish that the automobile industry, 




















—Bachrach 


Autos now in use are at an all- 

time high mark and production will 

soar next year, says Secretary of 
Commerce. 





and the whole national economy, will 
engage in increasing activity, accom- 
panied by substantial gains in em- 
ployment. 








AMERICA PLANS THE "CITY OF FUTURE”: 
HOW AUTOS CHANGE OUR WAY OF LIFE 


LD concepts of city planning 
have been swept away by the 
motor age, and Government housing 


} experts now make their plans for an 





America that moves in automobiles. 

A new way of life is open to Amer- 
icans as a result of the speed, con- 
venience and low cost of modern 
motor cars. With this new way of 
life comes a movement of city popu- 
lations to the outskirts of metro- 
politan areas. 

Urban planners forecast, in fact, 
that the city of the future may be 
only a vast hive of business and in- 
dustry. Residences would be almost 


| exclusively in suburban zones, sur- 


rounding the city for a radius of as 
much as one hundred miles. 


“Satellite”? Towns 
A ring of satellite suburvan towns, 
feeding breadwinners to the great 
city each day and drawing them 
back again at night, would mark the 
metropolis of the not-so-distant fu- 
ture. 


+ 


If this vision comes true, the auto- 
mobile industry will play a leading 
part. Already long strides have 
been made toward realization of this 
city planner’s dream. 


New Culture in Suburbs 

Suburban life ig a phenomenon 
the twentieth century for which the 
automobile, more than any other 
f responsible 


of 


factor, 

Country air, closer community life 
and family ties, cheaper land and 
food and.at the same time proximity 
the business and cultural activi- 
ties of a large city are some of the 
advantages made possible by the au- 
tomobile. 

From 1900, when the automobile 
first became sociologically impor- 
tant, the rate of population increase 
in suburban areas has been greater 
than the rate of population increase 
within the city limits. 

The effect of this trend appeared 
in the census of 1930, which showed 
nearly half the population of the 


iS 


to 


United States living 

1f 20 to 50 miles « 

100,000 population 
Motorized living has provided sub- 


a radius 
of over 








urban dwellers with easier access to 
open country, exercise, gardens of 
their own and more healthful sure 
roundings for their children. 
Town for Auto Users 

So much a part of modern life has 
the automobile become that on the 
outskirts of New York City archi- 
tects have crected a complete sub- 
urban town “Planned for the Motot 
Age.” The town, Radburn, N. J., is 


easily approached by car from trunk 
highways, yet pedestrians on their 
way to village stores or schools need 
never cross an automobile route. 

Radburn was the first, but more 
motor-age towns are to follow, Gove 
ernment housing experts say. 
Sketches for more suburban settle- 
ments in tune with the automobile 
age are now on the drawing boards 
of city planners. 
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ALL PRICES 
REDUCED 


some models as much as 
"AS 


Check the greatly reduced 
prices of Chevrolet for 1939... 
Consider the greatly increased 
quality of this beautiful new 
motor car... Examine its 
many new features of styling, 
comfort, performance, driving 
ease... And then you'll know 
that, price for price, feature 
for feature, Chevrolet is the 
nation’s greatest dollar value. 
Buy a Chevrolet and be 
satisfied. 


A General Motors Value 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 
_—__| a) _ 
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BUILDING UP FOR 1940 


Cartoonist Sparling in Washington Herald 
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THEN EVERYBODY OUGHT TO BE HAPPY 


Cartoonist Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 





America’s Defense Against Dictators 


_* three-quarters of commenting news- * 


papers are convinced that the dictator 


powers will join forces in an attempt at eco- 


nomic control of Latin America, and that Pan- 
American defense must depend on the power of 
the United States. 

Newspapers which voice their convictions on 
this point believe that no dependence can be 


shown that nations in that area are loyal to Pan- 
American agreements, though lacking in the 
power to enforce peace measures. 

“The Fuehrer has no occasion to hurry,” ob- 
serves the Indianapolis Star (Rep.). “His ends 


may be served by awaiting the development of | 


political and economic policies.” 

“There is mockery,” declares the Richmond 
News Leader (Dem.), “in the third of the ‘four- 
teen points’ outlined in President Wilson’s fa- 
mous address of Jan. 8, 1918: ‘The removal, 


so far as possible, of all economic barriers and | 


the establishment of an equality of trade condi- 
tions among all the nations consenting to the 


peace and associating themselves for its mainte- 
nance,’” 

“Unless the great nations,” advises the Hart- 
ford Times (Dem.), “can develop a genuine mu- 
tuality of effort to establish international trade 
on a basis which serves true self-interest while 
it recognizes fairly the rights and needs of for- 
eign peoples, rivalry must give place to combat 


placed on the resistance of the European democ- | destructive to all. No one has more clearly vis- 


racies; that recent events in South America have | 
| tary Hull or accomplished more toward pro- 


ioned the criterion of world peace than Secre- 


moting its general recognition.” 

“It is clear,” in the judgment of the Chatta- 
nooga Times (Dem.), “that this country must 
create for itself the bulwark which until now the 
British navy has provided in the Atlantic.” 

“For a short while,” recalls the Charleston 


| (W. Va.) Mail (Rep.), “it appeared as though 


the Fascist countries might gain an economic 
and political foothold in South America. But 
the manner in which two serious Nazi uprisings 
were handled offered substantial encouragement 
that the South Americans are not receptive to 
the teachings of Hitler and Mussolini.” 

















THE ELECTIONS: 
HOW THE EDITORS 
ANALYZE RESULTS 


A NALYZING the election returns, the great 
** majority of commenting newspapers ascribe 
the result to three main currents: a popular re- 
volt against the New Deal and its expenditures; 
a return to former -party loyalties; a warning 
against any trend toward centralized power or 
dictatorship 

Many editors see a revival of activity in the 
Republican Party; a desire for two-party gov- 
ernment; a protest against unbalanced budgets. 


i “Returns from the na- 
Shift Toward tion as a whole,” accord- 
**Middle Road’ ing to the New York Sun 
Is Seen in Vote (Ind.). “tell a consistent 

story of impressive Re- 
publican gains, a genuine renewal of party 
strength. This was no local upswing, but a 
movement everywhere in evidence, of such pro- 
portions as to serve notice on the New Deal of 
a profound change in public opinion which as 
yet may be only in its first stages.” 

“The most reassuring interpretation,” says the 
New York Times (Dem.), “is that it indicates a 
movement of the American people toward the 
middle of the road.” The Birmingham Age- 
Herald (Dem.) feels that it indicates “the possi- 
bility of a drift toward a middle-of-the-road 
Democratic candidate in the next Presidential 
campaign,” 

“It is probably well for the country,” states 
the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), “that the op- 
position has gained strength. There can be no 
interpretation, however, as a landslide to Re- 
publicanism.” 


A *Rebellion” 


“The voters have 
moved to a new level of 
Against Rule political thought,” says 
By One Man? the Baltimore Sun 

. (Dem.), “which refuses to 
accept government by any man as inspired and 
infallible, which has no tolerance for the signing 
of blank checks of any character. It is the re- 
volt of the middle classes against the New Deal.” 

“As a whole the results are a rebuke to the 
Roosevelt policies,’ contends the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle (Ind.). “While Demo- 
crats still will be in majority in Congress, a 
real opposition has been created to resist further 
New Deal excesses.” 

“The President and the New Dealers,” de- 
clares the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
“have sustained a double rebuke. The utter col- 
lapse of the intra-party ‘purge’ has been con- 
firmed by the losses of the party as a whole in 
November. The purge itself, indeed, seemed so 
sure to fail that some could explain it only as a 
deliberate attempt to lay the groundwork for 
an appeal from the party to the people. If so, 
the appeal has been strikingly rejected.” 

“The election marks the turning of the tide 
against the New Deal,” declares the Portland 
Oregonian (Rep.). “It eliminates Roosevelt as 
a third-termer. It makes certain an effective 
brake in Congress on radical legislation. More 
than all, it is an augury for 1940.” 

“This election will have its bearing on the 
1940 conventions,” comments the Providence 
Journal (Ind.). “The Republican Party now can 
become an effective party of opposition, with 
the hope that new-found leaders will make it a 
source of political strength in two years.” 

“The American people,” argues the Lynch- 
burg (Va.) Advance (Dem.), “on more than one 
occasion have exhibited fear of a one-party 
government. Tuesday’s verdict is a warning 
that millions of citizens are concerned about 
deficits, staggering debts and taxes.” 


“The election gave to 
President Roosevelt,” 
For Guidance concludes the St. Louis 
Of Officials Globe-Democrat (Rep.), 

“another ‘mandate from 
the people.’ He has interpreted every election 
in the last six years as a popular mandate to him 
to carry on with the New Deal in any form 
and to any extent that he pleased. But now the 
people say to him in no uncertain words: ‘It 
is time to call a halt in your extravagance of 
radical measures and expenditures and to take a 
more conservative course.’” 

“The astounding Republican gains,” says the 
Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), “can mean only 
one thing: a definite turning of the tide away 
from dictatorships and toward traditional Amer- 
ican liberty.” 

“It was not the Republican Party that wonthe 
victories,” states the Omaha World-Herald 
(Ind.), “rather it was the Administration that 
suffered defeats. Millions who had supported 
Roosevelt and his party turned to Republican 
candidates because there was no other available 
way of making evident their distrust and alarm.” 

“The New Deal has suffered a terrific setback,” 
declares the Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.) “For 
the first time in six years the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration is definitely on the retreat.” 


New “Mandate” 
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Cartoonist Cargill in Hazleton (Pa.) Standard-Sentinel 








HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL! 


Cartoonist Talburt jor Scripps-Howard Newspapers 





IN THE BALANCE 


Cartoonist Pease in Newark Evening News 
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among 12,096 w hite familie s of cg © It thus appears that the employed 

“2 worker’s family, in the years 1934-36, | 
spent an average of $90, or 6 per 
cent of their total expenditures, for 
automobiles. Of this, $38 represented 
car purchase and $52 the costs of op- 
eration and maintenance exclusive of 
licenses and taxes. 

If these expenditures are pro-rated 
among the 50 per cent of the fam- 
ilies which owned cars, the expendi- 
tures for automobile operation and 
maintenance appear even greater as 
shown in the following table. 

Average expenditure per car own- 





earners and clerical workers in 92 


cities in 1917-19 and the second 
Study among 12,903 such families in 
42 cities in 1934-36 

The small role played by automo- 
biles in 1917-19 so far as workers’ 
families were concerned is evidenced 
by the fact that automobiles were 
not even considered important 
enough to be classed as a separate 
item on the schedule used in the 
earlier investigation. Instead workers’ 
families interviewed in the war-time 
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item was divided among all the fam- “ent of such tt in the recent not, the average amount spent for taxes). An additional $52 pel year studied for automobile purchase Is * New York to England and France, and thus to all Europe: NORMANDIE, Novem- 
cent of such tamiles im cent | automobile purchase was $38 per § was averaged by all white families | divided among the 6,515 car-owning ber 26, December 10; 26 * CHAMPLAIN, December 2, January 5 ¢ PARIS, 


ilies in the survey, only $16.33 or Seidies. about antns le . i 
Notley more t ep ER study owned automobiles. family. in the 1934-36 survey for gas and oil, | families, a quotient of $75 is obtained | somaner © Eee se fy enpuiere & Earape Ge Atreane 
Slightly more than 1 per cenit of total . . 





4 ‘ The annual amounts spent for au- | 
expenditure of all worker families : op gr P : ———————— EE == = : = ————S 
a tomobiles in 1934-36 by families of 
covered was allocated on the average : . 
. : = i these comparable types are not yet 
for “automobiles, motorcycles and bi- Si : : a a ‘ 
available. Preliminary data are 


saat available, however, for the random 
sample of all family types (taking 
the population as it is now made up 
Grew in Few Years with a substantial proportion of 
childless or broken families) in the 
recent study. 


How Car Ownership 


Although the records do not show 
what proportion of the expenditure 


| : 
went for each of the three types of These data show that 50 per cent i : ; 
vehicles, it is almost certain that the | of the families of employed wage | : ss 2 : see i 
greatest part of it went for motor- | earners and clerical workers owned | t é 
cycles and bicycles, and only a very | automobiles, while 13 per cent pur- | ; 
Small or indeed negligible portion chased them during the _ twelve- | : i 
Was used for automobiles month period for which they fur- | . j 
In contrast with these figures may  nished information. Of these auto- | i 


be cited the preliminary findings | mobiles purchased, 25.4 per cent were 


il MNase 


House of Representatives: : how offers : 


Newly Elected Members 


HE voters ordered a substantial a Cc. H. Long, R. S. Springer, all Repub- 
infusion of new blood into the | “C&S: - 
Iowa: T. E. Martin, H. O. Talle, K. M. | 
House of Representatives last week. LeCompte, B. F. Jensen, all Republicans. 
Speaker Bankhead in January will Kansas: T. D. Winter, (R). 
greet 121 Representatives who were Micuican: R. G. Tenerowicz, (D); W 
7 “knee . 7 re le ° 
not members of the last Congress. W. Blackney, (R); F. Bradley, (R); C. J 








shrciegehs edge McLeod, (R) } 
Eighty-five newcomers will be Re- Minnesota: J.G. Alexander, O. Young- § 
publicans, 35 Democrats, and one a dahl, H. C. Anderson, W. A. Pittinge 
Farmer-Laborite. The new members tepublicans; R, T. Buckler, (F-L). | 


JALTTY CARS 


ALapaMa: G. M. Grant. (D) Missouri: R. Horsefield, ‘D) 
ARKANSAS E. C. Gathing: Ww D Montana: J. Thorkelson, ‘(R) 
Mills. C. T. Ellis, W. F. Norrel all NeprasKA: G. H. Heinke, C. T. Curtis 


Democrats Republican 
Cauirorn1A: C. W. Snook, (R); J New HampsHire: A. B. Jenks, F 


Z 
3 _-/- oo ’ Stearns, Republicans 
Anderson, (R); C. S. Hamblen, (D); L. , : . 
M Ford. (Rd); LE aie \D) New Jersey: W. S. Jeffries, F. C. Os- 
Connecticut: W. J. Miller. T. R. Ball, mers, Jr., A. L. Vreeand, R. W. Kean, all 


> hk etehon > Republicans 
E. Austin, B. J. Monkiewicz, all Re- 
svaidlahen a ee ee New York: L. W. Hall, (R); M. J 
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CeLaware: G. S. William R) Kennedy, (D); J. H. Fay, (D); V. Mar- 
FLormpA: M. F. Caldwell, (D):; P. Can- cantonio, (R); W. E. Pierce, (R); J. J 
mete | O'Brien, (R); J. F. Harter, (R); P. 


non, (D) 
Georcia: W. B. Gibbs, (D) 
IpaHo: H.C. Dworshak, ‘(R) 


Schwert, (D) 
NortH Carouina: A. D. Folger, C 
ILLINOIS A. F. Maciejewski, (D): A Durham, W. O. Burgin Democrats 
J. Johnson, (R); R. B. Chiperfield. (R) ; Ouro: C. H. Elston, W. E. Hess, H 
J. Sumner, (R): W. H. Wheat, (R); J Routzohn, R. F. Jones, C Clevenger, 
M. Barnes. (D): J. C. Martin, (D); T, | J. Brown, F. C. Smith, J. M. Vorys, J 
V. Smith. (D) Seccombe, E. R. Lewis, C. C. Bolton, G 
Inpmana: R. A. Grant, G. W. Gillie, F H. Bender, L. L. Marshall, all Republi- 


A. Harness. N. Johnson, G. W. Landis, | ©@#5- 
OKLAHOMA: M. Monroney, (D). 


eee FORD §=DELUXE FORD © MERCURY _LINCOLN-ZEPHYR LINCOLN 
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Darrow yerlach, 

C. Kunkel, C. H. Gross, J. E. Van Zandt, 

L. E. Graham, H. Tibbott, R. L. Rodgers, 

R. J. Corbett, J. McDowell, Republicans; 

J. A. McArdle, F. J. Myers, Democrats 
Ruope Istanp: C. F. Risk, H. Sanda- 

ger, Republicans 













THE FORD V-8 is built to pro- THE DE LUXE FORD V-8 is de- THE MERCURY 8 is an entirely THE LINCOLN-ZEPHYR V-12 THE LINCOLN V-12. “As nearly 























































































































| SouTH CAROLINA: © B. B. Hare, J. R. vide comfortable, dependable signed for people who want the new car—and a new value. It is acknowledged to be the style perfect a motor car as it is pose 
| Bryson, J. L. McMillan, Democrats transportation at the lowest pos- basic Ford advantages with a takes its place between the leader of its era. It has turned sible to build.” Such is the 
ne ym gg | sible cost. It offers a choice of little more luxury and style. Its De Luxe Ford and the Lincoln- modern automotive design in a Lincoln. This magnificent auto- 
NI AiveT yore, ° ° rns ? . ® s : sos . . . . . 
Pigg en | two V-type 8-cylinder engine flowing lines for 1939 are more Zephyr, promising in its price new direction. Beneath the car’s mobile is created unhurriedly 
Texas: L. Beckwith. EB. Gossett, P. J. | sizes—the famous 85-horsepower modern than ever. It is roomy class the same satisfaction and graceful streamlines, in closed in one of the world’s famous | 
| Kilday, Democrats engine for better performance— and richly appointed. Like the pride of ownership. Skilful types, is the first structure of its precision plants, where the tra- | 
} Vircinia: C. W. Darden. Jr.. D. E. Sate | or the thrifty 60-horsepower en- Ford V-8, it embodies impor- streamlines and a wide, roomy kind—the unit-body-and-frame. dition is to build the best re- 
terfield. Jr.. Democrats. gine for better economy. “60” tant improvements in comfort, body give the Mercury some- Steel panels are welded to a gardless of cost. The result is 
| West Vircinia: A. C. Schiffler, (R). owners regularly report 22 to 27 as well as big hydraulic brakes. thing of the character of the steel, truss-type framework. a car which provides luxurious 
_ WISCONSIN S. Be lles, c Haw ks, Jr. iH miles a gallon. The 1939 Ford The smooth efficiency of its 85- Lincoln-Zephyr. Rich interior Powering the Lincoln-Zephyr is transportation through the first 
. — 2. S ay y om } is a handsome big car, inside horsepower V-type 8-cylinder appointments reflect its outward the V-type 12-cylinder engine— and the second hundred thou- 
| all Republicans peiciccae —« and out. It has more room and engine has been proved by mil- beauty. Advanced engineering giving outstanding performance sand miles. The Lincoln V-type 
| wyomrnc: F. O. Horton, (R). an unusually large luggage com- lions of owners. In appearance makes it unusually quiet and with unusual economy. Owners l2-cylinder engine is admired 
aMOoNG THE pice har nag It has big hydraulic and performance, in_complete- comfortable. It has a big new report from 14 to 18 miles on a wherever motor cars are men- 
WORLD'S FINEST | br: ake: \ pers to — Ford stand- nen of Pauipments a De Luxe 95-horsepower V-type 8-cylin- gallon of gasoline. Performance tioned. There are many body 
: : ards of safety and precision. ord sets a new high for low- der engine and hydraulic is brilliant. ,The 1939 car has types, including a wide ri f 
} , ne z A 3 ant. , i as ypes, g a wide range o 
OTELS | The Election Tide | There are three body types, price cars. Five body types, six brakes. Choice of four body hydraulic brakes. Six body types, designs by leading custom body 
HE Republican upsurge on Nov. | three colors. Lower prices. colors. Lower prices. types, eight colors. eight colors. yuilders 
p P g g builders. 
8 gave that party eight more seats | . 
Spacious qu.et rooms, in the Senate, 81 more seats in the | 
luxurious appointments, House of Representatives, and a net | 
b | gain of eleven Governorships. Demo- | 
truly thoughtful service, Delite al ail ‘ +i or a | 
° | crats at the same time retained sub- 
convenient location, and stantial majorities in each field 
something more —the | A comparison of the strength of HE FIVE CARS in the Ford-Lince i ali i ) ; < y . . ty i 
etna | parties in the last, and in the com- ARS Ford-Lincoln line The quality of Ford and Lincoln cars comes fields only by Ford. V-type engines are 
ratifying re | . ny tees ‘ ive vy i i i i 
preteens einen | ing Congress, shows: for 1939 give you a choice of more than first from the fine materials that go into compact and efficient. They deliver high 
of quality and distinction Senate House thirty diff t dels f hick l d th +s : . . ¥! 
pM | ae tnt ae iirty different models—from which you them—and the precision workmanship power in proportion to their size—and 
oa 7 ‘ 96: : . ok er ‘ * 
cirineitet oath sstad | atte 2 . - on can pick the one that fits your own ideas that produces them. But quality comes smooth performance with unusual economy. 
licans 7 : ° 1: . 
ae Keitel Meaht | Farmer-Lab. 22 5 : of size, style, power and price. Whichever most of all from the fact that back of these They hold world’s records on land, on 
of experienced and oe 1 7 2 you choose, whatever you pay, you'll get cars is the only automobile plant of its kind sea and in the air. 
ie ako. ndependent 1 ee 
discriminating travelers. top value for y i 
our money. — . i i ; . 
z me eae P y ) where production processes are con Things are happening in the automotive 
Pleose write for illustrated brochure ota 435 . ° ‘ : 
; , rolled from iron —_ a ie j : 
Secennaaiaihh That’s true of the lowest priced Ford. tro ore to finished car — and world this year! Nowhere is the advance 
The majority 58 42 233 89 It’s true of the highest priced Lincoln. And savings passed along as extra value. more marked than in the Ford Quality 
State Governors +49 ° ° 
B I LT 0 R E 1938 1939 | it’s true of the cars in between. All of them Typical of the quality in each car is its Group. It’s sensible to see our dealers 
eT c ; , . . ° ‘ 
M memuaete 39 " have one important thing in common— V-type engine—once found only in very before you buy any car at 
PRESIDENT pubdiican ‘ ] P - a d - a “ 
MADISON ‘AVE. AT 43RD §1..-bG¥ Farmer-Lab. 1 a inherent quality. expensive cars—and brought to all price any price. 
Bp benincdnac ome pal AE ncaa 
A Progressive 1 
Total 
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Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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ORPO!I TION, 1 t, I 


: VOTERS 


+ ILGWU, has been a consistent ad- 
vocate of peace within the ranks of 
labor, 

| cision of his executive board came 
as no surprise—even, admittedly, to 
Chairman John L. Lewis of the CIO: 


“1. The formation of a permanent 
national union to supersede the CIO 
would, in our judgment, sharpen the 
conflict in the labor movement and 
would create greater obstacles for 
ultimate reconciliation. . . . We 
therefore decide not to take part in 
the move to form a permanent com- 
petitive national organization. 


Independence Declared 


“2. Being vitally interested in the 
reconciliation of the two parts of 
the labor movement, we therefore 
decide that until peace is established 
in the labor movement, or otherwise 
decided by regular or special con- 
vention of our union, we remain an 
independent union. 

“3. Though unaffiliated with either 
side, our policy in the future will be 
to support every genuine 
whether CIO or AFL, in organiza- 
tional activity for the improvement 


—Wide World 


RETURN TO OFFICE 
One-time Governor of Michigan 
Frank D,. Fitzgerald (Rep.) is re- 
turned to office after a victory over 
Frank Murphy, viewed by observ- 
ers as a criticism of sit-down strike 

policies. 





up this time because of the dramatic 

action of the International Ladies 

Garment Workers’ Union in with- Z 

from the CIO on the eve | the labor movement. 

of the CIO’s constitutional conven- | Thus the ILGWU assumes the same 

tion, in Pittsburgh Nov. 14. | independent status as the railroad 
David Dubinsky, president of the | brotherhoods maintain, and takes 





in every effort to achieve peace in 


+ the action 


Therefore, the following de- | 


DECISION 


which Daniel J. Tobin, 
president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, threat- 
ened at the AFL convention last 
month. 

How far ‘his action will go toward 
achieving ultimate peace is a matter 
on which labor men do not agree. 
| The report of the ILGWU board, how- | 
ever, viewed Mr. Lewis’ present de- | 
mands an obstacle for peace. 


Mr. Lewis’ Demands 

Mr. Lewis has demanded that all 
CIO unions be given AFL charters 
before jurisdictional and organiza- | 
tional disputes between crafts and 
industrial unions are discussed. 

“The position held by John L. 
Lewis, chairman of the CIO, and the 
conditions outlined by him to your | 





effort, | 


of the condition of the workers, and | 


committee as the basis for resump- 
tion of peace negotiations make our 
efforts for peace at this moment 
| fruitless,” the ILGWU Board reports. 
The latest movement for peace be 
tween the two great labor organ- 
izations follows a series of develop- 
ments aimed at achieving unity 
among the warring factions. | 
President Roosevelt addressed an | 
appeal for labor peace to the recent 
AFL convention at Houston, Tex. 
The convention later heard a warning 
from Daniel J. Tobin, president of 
the International Brotherhood of | 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen | 


* quiet negotiations to end the ime 


passe between the quarreling groups, 
but no concrete results appeared. 


and Helpers, that the President’s ad- 
vice should be heeded. For a time 
there appeared to be in progress 








PARDON ME, THAT'S MY TOWEL! 


N POLITE Walker-Gordon society, the rules require 
for each bovine. Not that the 
cows really care. It’s our job to process 
and distribute milk that is pure beyond question. So, 
before milking, each bossie in the Borden Walker-Gordon 
herd is washed, then dried with a freshly sterilized towel. 

This is but one of a string of precautions which are 


an individual towel 


But we do! 


taken to guarantee the purity of the milk that bears the 
name Walker-Gordon. And it’s just one more reason why 
Borden products enjoy such complete public confidence. 
The Borden Company. 
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TIME I look at the papers I 
thank my stars the old man came 
to America before I was born. 


“It isn’t only that we’re a long way 
from that whole European scramble. It’s 
that Uncle Sam’s country is a lot better 
and pleasanter place to work, and live, 
and raise a family in. 

“The average fellow gets a whack at 
more of the good things of life over here, 
and I see proof of it every day right here 
at my gas station. 

“Take most of my steady customers. 
Not one in a hundred makes a whopping 
big salary. Do you think they could afford 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


“’m glad my old 


even to run cars in most other countries, 


let alone buy them? Not on your life! 


“Why, I was reading that gas 
j £ £ 


about 33 cents a gallon in England. It’s 
about 30 cents a gallon in France. In 


Germany, it’s about 55 cents a gallon. 


it’s about 72 cents a gallon in Italy. 


“Yet the average price of a gallon of 
branded gas in America is 13.7¢—with an 


additional 5.4¢ for taxes. 


“Sure, one reason the price is so low is 
that we've got plenty of oil in this country. 
But another reason is that the oil compan- 
ies have never quit trying to find new ways 


of bringing down the cost of gasoline. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY . 


man came to America” 


























“Back in 1920, for instance, folks paid 
about 30 cents for a gallon of gas, without 
costs taxes, because it cost more to make and 
distribute gasoline then. That’s close to 
twice as much as you pay now without 
And taxes... And you're getting a whale of a 
lot better gasoline now, too. 

“It seems to me it’s always been the 
idea in this country to make things better 
and cheaper so they can be spread around 
among more people—and that idea is still 


going strong! 


“T’m glad my old man came to America. 
And I’m glad this is going to be an even 


better country for my kids to grow up in.” 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HE SUBJECT of automobile pat- ce 


ents 
strangest —— 


office apply to the 
dustry. 


est single holder of patents 


Yet no single patent or group of 
which could prevent 
anyone from starting to manufacture 


patents exists 


a new automobile tomorrow. 

The reason for this 
cptional methods exist by 
may arrive at similar mechanical re- 
sults. 
results, on which manufacturers and 
inventors register patents. 

Actually, no one invented the au- 
tomobile as a whole and therefore 
no one could patent it as a whole. 

The average automobile consists of 
315,000 parts and it is these parts 
and their alternates on which pat- 
ents are issued. 

There is also another odd situation 
concerning automobile patents. 


Royalties Are: Paid 
On Few Patents 


Despite the fact that 300,000 pat- 
ents have been issued, the number 
on which royalties now are being 
earned is only a few hundred. 

Several reasons are put forward 
for this by the manufacturers, 

For one thing, some thousand im- 
portant patents, owned by manufac- 
turers, are made available to others 
under a cross-licensing agreement 
which demands no royalties 

This cross-licensing procedure 
amounts to a trading in patents, with 
one manufacturer saying to another, 
in effect: “You can use my patents 
if I can use yours.” 

For another thing, the early years 
of automobile development and aiso 
the war years brought forth a flood 
of automobile patents, many of which 
were of no permanent or practical 
value, 

Scientists, garage mechanics and 
amateur technicians puttered with 
machines in their spare tine and 
produced numerous inventions. Many 
of these were quickly patented but 
never used because other devices 
served the purpose better 

Also, a great many patents cover 
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National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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attachments or contrivances which + 


have little to do with the actual pro- 
duction of an automobile. 
Therefore, a great proportion of 
automobile patents merely contrib- 
uted to the trial-and-error develop- 


ment of the horseless carriage or do | 


not relate to production. And they 
constitute no barrier to competition. 
As a matter of fact, manufacturers 


Plastics: A Boon 
To Beauty and 
Safety of Autos 


NE of the most important con- 
0 tributions of chemical research 
to the automobile industry is the 
development of the synthetic ma- 
terial known as plastics. 

These new substances, brought into 
being in recent years by the skill of 
the chemist, have proved especially 


adaptable to use in motor vehicle 
manufacture. They are somewhat 
cheaper than the metals they re- 


place, they are easily shaped in their 
molten state, and they may be manu- 
factured in transparent, translucent 
and opaque colors. 

Plastics are made by the chemical 
reaction of a wide variety of ma 
terials such as nitric and sulphuric 
acid on cotton linters. Many of the 
substances used in making plastics 
are by-products which would be 
wasted if not utilized for such ma- 
terials. 

Plastics, which have been used for 
years in a limited way in interiors 
of automobiles, are much more ex- 
tensively used in the new models, es- 
pecially as refinements in color har- 
mony to blend with upholstery or 
exterior finishes 

The use of plastics in interior ap 
pointments permits the elimination 
of objectionable angles and sharp 
corners which not only were dis- 
nieasing to the eye but often proved 
dangerous 





Because of their favorable proper- 
ies, plastics are being used in steer- 
ing wheels, horn buttons, face dials 
for dash board instruments, such as 
speedometers, clocks, oil and gas 
gauges, head indicators and amme- | 
ters, and as knobs for handles of con- 
trols for radios, throttles, chokes and 
dash board starters 


An Aid to Safety 

An incentive to use a newly de- 
veloped plastic for instrument panels 
is that advantage may be taken of 
the material’s unusual optical prop- 
erties of diffusing light passing 
through it. For night driving the 
numerals on the speedometer. clock 
and other .instruments are illu- 
minated while the glare and dis 
traction of a fully lighted dash are 
reduced. Also, this new plastic does 
not break or shatter on impact and 
for that reason is a safety factor. 


One of the most widespread uses 
of plaStics is in safety glass. The 
process of laminating glass with 
sheets of cellulose acetate to make 
Shatter-proof glass is one of the 
greatest of recent safety develop- 
ments in automobiles. 


Added Possibilities 
Despite the extensive use of plas- 
tics there are many more possibili- 
ties for their employment in motor 
vehicles. Not since the steering 





t is pointed out, has any raw ma- 


terial offered the range of possibili- | 


ties found in plastics. 


feel that the patent situation stimu- + another in the development of new 
lates competition. devices for their respective com- 
panies 

Hundreds of Millions The development of the research 
laboratory has contributed to a re- 
cuction of the number of patents 

In testimony to this fact, the man- | registered by the automobile industry 
ufacturers point to the hundreds of | in recent years, in the opinion of 
millions of dollars which they have scientists. 


Spent on Research 


spent on their research laboratories Trained professionals are less prone 
in an unending effort to cut down to patent ideas of littl practical 
costs and improve their products. value. And it appears to manufac- 


the day when an ordinary 
some useful 


At the same time, these profes- | turers that t 
sional researchers compete with one | mechanic might invent 








+ automobile 








appliance largely has 
passed. 

Every company in the automobile 
industry now operates its own re- 
search laboratory. These laboratories 
#s a rule, have three distinct func- 
tions 

Part of the laboratories’ effort is 
aevoted to servicing the production 
departments. This means the work- 
ing out of specific, immediate pro- 
duction problems 


Technical Problems 
Of Future Studied 


Another part of the effort is de- 
voted to forecasting what the tech- 
nical difficulties will be four or five 
years in the future. 

Perhaps the most important part 
of the laboratories’ duties is con- 
cerned with research on a few far- 
reaching, fundamental problems. 

Solution of these long-range prob- 
lems may require many years. The 
Diesel engine is a case in point. This 
year, the Diesel engine is being mar- 
keted in a truck. Behind the appli- 
cation of Diesel principles to auto- 
mobiles stands 41 years of laboratory 
research. And that research is by 
no means ended now, scientists say. 

Charles F. Kettering is one of the 
automobile industry’s leading spokes- 
men on the subject of research. Mr. 
Kettering compares industrial re- 
search to insurance 

“Research is one of those things 
which is talked about more and un- 
derstood less than any other -indus- 
trial relationship,” says Mr. Ketter- 
ing 

“It is something which, if you don’t 
undertake it until you need to, it is 
too late. It is just as though you 
waited to see the smoke rolling out 
of a building before calling a fire 
insurance agent. 

“You have to pay the’ premium: 
on insurance for a long time and 
really hope that you will never 
need it. I have taken this point of 
view with executives. Treat our re- 
search organization as an insurance 
company. The only thing we will 

guarantee you will get from the policy 
is that a sincere effort will be made 
to keep you up to date technicaliy 
on every thing that is going on.” 

















Chicago, every third day 6:15 pm 


The “’CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” Streamliner, with Coaches 
and Pullmans, and the fast all-Pullman ‘Forty 
provide time-saving service between 
Chicago and San Francisco every third day. The 
Streamliner leaves Chicago 6:15 pm; the “Forty 


Niner,’ 


Niner “ 9:30 am 


The “CITY OF PORTLAND” Streamliner provides Coach 
and Pullman passengers with 39%;-hour service 


between Chicago and Portland. Five 
each month. Leaves Chicago 6:15 pm 


TO COLORADO 


The ‘’CITY OF DENVER” Streamliner.. just 
“overnight” between Chicago and Den- 
ver. The best of everything in Coach and 
Pullman equipment, at no extra fare. 
Leaves Chicago every night, 6:20 pm. 


nm Pacitic or cc. @ Me W. By. 
Press Bldg 1002 Girard Prust Co 
Kepublic 0600 Philadelp' Pa, 
Washington, D 18 Ss. Clark St. 
8. La Salle St., Chieage, HI Chicago, Mm. 
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oming at you, it looks like a 
million. Going away, it looks like good for- 
tune you’ve missed. ‘fo’ 


\ lot of fussy care went into the way it 
looks from the rear — you know, that’s the 
angle from which it’s oftenest seen. 


Going or coming, it moves like a honey bee 
about its business. Better look quick if you 
want to see it—one sudden ‘‘swo-o-0-sh!” 
and it’s gone! 

How about it — is this stunning 1939 Buick 
really as /ively as it looks? Well, just try it 
and see—you'll find it the car and the value 
of the year! 


Maybe a bullet gets off faster. Maybe a 
rabbit can beat it on the jump or a skyliner 
lead it from point to point. 


flight. 
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ABLEST OF THE EIGHTS is this mighty Buick Dynaflash 
Valve-in-Head Straight-Eight, with a cyclone in each 
cylinder to squeeze full power from every drop of fuel. 








But you'll never want a highway cruiser 
that answers quicker to the green light’s 
*— that slips more deftly through the 
holes in trafic — that with keener relish 
eats up the miles. 


That bonnet houses a full complement of 
eight cylinders, and Dynaflash cylinders at 
that. All four wheels dance on BuiCoil 
springing of stout spiraled steel; no quiver 
or shiver shakes the luxurious body in its 


You'll see the world — lots of it — for this 
sightly Buick now parades the passing pan- 
orama through windows with up to 413 
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Easy on the eye—Easy to buy—on General Motors Terms 





fu bt 
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more square inches of outlook than before. 


Other things you’lllike: A gearshift out of knee- 
way. Front wheels that “ 
you. Brakes that stop on a dime —and leave nine 
cents change. 


bank” the curves for 


Go see this lovely lively traveler. Drive it— 
feel its magic yourself, first-hand. 

You'll find it beautiful in action as in aspect— 
you'll go for the way it goes for you. 

You'll find it obedient and willing, a car that 


holds its marks in cross-winds, bears sharp 
around curves without slide or slew. 


In fine—we think you'll like all of it—from its 
looks to the way it lives up to them. Won’t you 
try it out—and see? 


‘Buicks the 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Beauty!” 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 


ON DISPLAY AT THE AUTO SHOW AND AT ALL BUICK DEALERS’ x x * »& 


GOING WEST 





FROM CHICAGO TO THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


The “CITY OF LOS ANGELES”’ Streamliners speed between 
Chicago and Los Angeles in only 39%{ hours. 
Coach and Pullman passengers enjoy the finest of 
modern travel comforts and conveniences. Leave 











“The Yeas and Nays” 


Editor's 
ment and sugges 
Those not intended 
and those to which wr 
have only r intials attached 1 
published juld be so marked. 
Even if uly are to be 
printed, letters and 
address given 


The Golden Rule 

Sir While I regard President Roose- 
as one of th arians 
whose to be 
vet I cannot agree with 
he seeks to bring 


Note: Letters o m- + 


) blication, 
iters desire to 


must be signed 


great humanit 


are 


velt 
of the 
applauded by all 
the methods by which 


about those objectives 


age, objectives 


ever been 
unyielding 


em- 


Success real success has 
built 
righteousness, 
braces honesty 
est day's labor for an honest day's wage. 
In its zeal to promote the welfare of the 
man and of the underprivileged, | 
fallen into 
such vir- 


foundation of 
of course, 


upon 
which 
truthfulness and an hon- 


average 
the Administration has, I fear, 
the mistake of assuming that 
tues are possessed only by t class. 

Selfishnes 1d total disregard for 
rights of others may be, and often are, 


under- 


the 


as much a characteristic of the 
times are of those 
whose incomes come within the 
higher brackets. What is needed in this 
cou y, and in other countries as well, 
is for those in places of authority to in- 
sist continually upon the practice of the 
Golden Rule by all classes alike. Indeed, |! 
when the of the Golden Rule 
has become and 
professions will remain, but classes will 
disappear. ORLAND W. JOHNSON. 
Dallas, Texas 


they some 


privileged a 


persons 


practice 


universal, occupations 


x * * 


Fear of Fascism? 

Sir:—Are we, as a nation, to do noth- 
ing while elements unfriendly to our 
form of government organize our youth 
into a fascist dictatorship? What is | 
Washington doing about it? A commit- 
tee is investigating un-American activi- | 
ties but isn’t the President trying to | 
stop it or at the least interfere? ... Can 
these non-Americans be used to any spe- | 
cial advantage in our democratic rep- 
resentative form of government? If so, 
why not fire all the democratic repre- 
sentatives and elect fascists instead? ... 

Freedom of the American people will 
depend on the action of the next Con- 
gress. If it proves another rubber-stamp 
body then our freedom is forever gone. 
Birmingham, Ala Cc. D. WEAR. 

x * * 


Proposed Ideals 

Sir:—Many of us feel an urge to try to 
do a good job of guiding American Ideals. 

Can a new League of Nations be made | 
to do a good job of settling disputes | 
fairly and forcibly? 

Can an international currency be es- 
tablished that will relieve the shortage | 
of gold? 

Think what good constructive work 
could be possible with the money that 
goes for armaments. 

Kansas City, Mo. ROBT. B. ROBINSON. 
xk * 


Who Pays the Taxes? 

Sir:—I do not agree with Mr. DuPont 
in The United States News of Oct. 24, 
where he said economic enterprises pay 
all the taxe They may have kept some 
people at work during the depression, 
but they made a small profit and taxes 

Now, if business paid 90 billions in 
taxes, ‘s he said, where did it come 
from? 

Manufacturers materials at 


buy raw 








Take stock at the Auto 
Show, now in progress, and 
it’s easy to see why the new 
Body by Fisher is helping 
to sell so many new Genera! 


Motors cars. 


Its new beauty, new safety, 
new comforts and luxuries 
make the car with Body by 
Fisher the smart buy of °39, 


SHOW OF THE SHOW 


ON GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK + LA SALLE + CADILLAC 





the lowest possible produce 
finished product at a 
then it is transported to its destination 
The carrier makes a profit and taxes, the 


and make a profit and 


prices 


profit plus taxes; 


jobber retailer 
taxes 

The 
town to buy a 
the high cost 
take what he can get for 
His cost of 
out of the 


grain to 
complains 


or else 


farmer takes a load of 
machine. He 
about but pays it 
He must 
load of grain 
production 
question 
The 58 different 
bread Mr. DuPont 


material not 


his 
and like it 
are 


and taxes 


taxes on a loaf of 
referred to—coes the 
pay them all and a 
profit to some one? Wheat is less than 
one-half the price :t was in 1937; 
dropped from 10 cents a loaf to 9 cents 
Who pays the taxes? T. J. DUFFY 
Melba, Idaho 


raw 


bread 


x * * — 
Henry George Recalled 
Sir:—Mrs. T. W. of Russell 
Kans hat she has confidence in 
President Roosevelt but has lost faith in 
our Senators and Congressmen 


Springs 


states 


It appears to me that Congress has 
done practically everything suggested by 
the President, so the fault must lie with 
the New Deal plans. The President may 
be sincere, but his plans are not economi- 
cally sound as they do not attack the 
fundamental problem. The laws sug- 
gested by him and enacted by Congress 
have merely been attempts to correct the 
symptoms and not to eliminate the 
causes. In other werds, they have been 
palliatives and not remedies. 

The attempt to increase purchasing 
power by limiting production and short- 
ening hours is folly . The funda- 
mental problem is that 
and distribution. We need to produce 
more in order to give all a more abund- 
ant life, and we neeu an equitable distri- 
bution of the wealth so that each pro- 
ducer gets that which he contributes to 
production. 

Our system of land tenure prevents 
access to land unless tribute is paid the 
owner, and our system of taxation dis- 
courages the production of wealth. All 
wealth is distributed as rent on land, in- 
terest on capital, and wages for labor. 
As the first demand is for rent, only the 
balance can be pad as interest and 
wages. 

For an understanding of the cause and 
the remedy for our economic problems 
Mrs. T. W. should read “Progress and 
Poverty” written by Henry George more 
than 50 years ago, still read by thou- 
sands each year. Our politicians refuse 
to heed his advice and warning; they 
evidently do not wish to remove the 
cause. A. P. ANDERSON. 
Park Ridge, Ill. 

x * * 


A “Sane Deal” 

Sir:—We hear much of the New Deal, 
with its Utopian end promised. We 
have had six years of its promise by the 
Administration. Yes, promise—but how 
far from fulfillment? 

For six years America has been living 
in a fool's paradise. 

As far as results are concerned, we are 
practically where wé were six years ago— 
but we are over $20,000,000,000 poorer in 
pocketbook. 

Yet the Administration seems bent on 
going on in the circular path to such 
an extent that it looks as if the New 
Deal were in fact the Round Deal. To 
others it looks like the Raw Deal, a deal 
that is mighty raw to the ones who will 
have to foot the bills and have nothing 
to show for this waste of public money 
on a trial-and-error program. 

Do we not need in America a Sane 
Deal? This is something that the Ad- 
ministration has not given to America. 

A Sane Deal can only become a reality 
when our people have the proper per- 
spective, and when our officials are can- 
did enough to tell the people that the 
New Deal is but a Raw Deal and this 
Raw Deal is but a Round Deal. 

Experience is said to be a. good 
teacher. Have we not in fact had 
enough experience to teach us that what 
we have been doing the last six years 
does not bespeak a sound mind? If we 
value experience—let us have a change. 
San Diego, Calif. FRANKLIN SMITH. 

x * ® 


“Subsidizing Abundance” 

Sir:—Referring to the Government’s 
new policy “subsidizing abundance,” I 
submit 

At the point where the old policy of 
subsidizing scarcity was applied, we had 
the abundance without the necessity of 
subsidy. 
wrong, because it was aimed at elimina- 
t'ng the surplus and not at finding ways 
ot enabling the unemployed to earn 
money to enable them to buy it. 
underlying assumption of the old policy, 
according to what the Government said 


of production | 


Millions knew the policy was | 


TITLE REG. ¢ 


the # the 
same, 
political 


S. PAT. OFF 


underlying 
and 


the 
target. 


statistics 
unemployed 
The 


7 


remain the 
remain a 
is aS 


new policy 


wide of the mark in applying the remedy 
te the root of the trouble, as the old, and 
will fail equally with the old 

So long as we postpone an industrial 
approach to settlement of unemployment, 
just so long will these governmental tem- 
porizings fail to produce a real solution 


We 


cannot 


continue 
per cent of the workers 


making about 20 
of the nation an | 


object of political solicitude and public 
ridicule without 


dustrial 


and 


injecting 
social 


into the in- 


fabric a cancerous 


germ of discontent that will destroy the | 


vitals of America. 


Salisbury, N. C 


A. P. STRETTON 


x * * 


Socialized Medicine 
Sir:—In opposing socialized medicine, 
I oppose still more the thing that makes 


people need medical socialism. 
oppose State, county, and 


men 


do not 


Medical | 


other hospitals giving care and medical 


services to underprivileged people 
we oppose an economy 


want 


that. 
that makes people underprivileged. 


But 


We 


We 


are against poverty, distress, hunger and 


Starvation diseases that 
ism will not and cannot 


medical social- | 


cure. Pills do 


not relieve the pangs of hunger caused 


by economic dishonesty. 


Why socialized 


' medicine to treat diseases that common 


| sense 


prevents? 


In 


place of medical 


socialism, we need sound economy, and | 
scientific medical care, if and when re- 


quired. 
Economic 
socialism 


dishonesty 
feed , upon 


medical 
De- 


and 
themselves. 


ficient food causes defective mentality, 


rickets, scurvy, etc., in childhood 


Who can cure morons of mental mad- 


ness, social 


delinquency 


and crime? | 


Socialized medicine will not do it. Neither | 
do “bargain counter” doctors who treat 


for hire, only. 
substantial food; 


political pills. 

I oppose economic disorder and starva- 
tion diseases which socialized medicine | 
and “bargain counter” doctors do not, 
and cannot, relieve or cure with pills 
or treatments. 


the cause of the trouble. 


A half-fed people needs 
not social elixirs nor 


Neither removes 
Neither makes 


for health or prosperity. 
H. M. GREENE, M. D. 


| Portland, Oreg. 
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PRODUCT OF CENERAL MOTORS 


IN ADDITION- CONSIDER L785 SAFETY 


IN THE MIND OF EVERYONE familiar with motor cars 
Cadillac-Fleetwood is established as the ablest and 
most luxurious of highway transportation. 

But those who dismiss Cadillac-Fleetwood with 
this honor alone—do it grave injustice. 
more intimate knowledge that comes with owner- 
ship reveals another advantage which many consider 


the most vital of all. 


We refer to Cadillac-Fleetwood safety. 
superior weight and advanced springing, Cadillac- 


Fleetwoods travel with a 


surefooted 


For the 


unknown to lesser cars. The Fleetwood bodies pro- 
vide every security advancement of proved worth. 
And the tremendous power and lightning alertness 
of the incomparable Cadillac engines are invaluable 
when quick acceleration becomes essential. 

Yes, safety may not be paramount in your mind 
when you buy a Cadillac-Fleetwood—but over the 


months the extra security will becomea priceless asset. 


Thanks to 


steadiness 


LEETWOOD V8eu16 


Your Cadillac dealer will gladly demonstrate this 
and other Cadillac-Fleetwood advantages. 
get in touch with him today? 


Why not 

















The | 


and did, plus what the critics said about | 


it. ran something like this— 


“America has approximately 50,000,000 
workers, eight to twelve millions of whom 


are constantly unemployed; 38 to 42 mil- 
lions who have incomes with which to 
buy. So we will curtail production of 
foodstuffs and clothing materials to the 
purchasing power of the 38 to 42 millions, 
We'll usé the others as a political foot- 
ball. Then we’ll tax business to launch 
a work program to provide some of the 
eight to twelve millions with ‘security’ 
wages—and incidentally, they’ll form a 
back-log of voting strength for election 
yea 
While original has 


the policy 


been | 


changed to one of subsidizing abundance, | 





BOSTON TERRIER— A cross between the English 


bulldog and white English terrier, but this gentle, 
lovable house pet is strictly an American product. 


First bred in Boston some 60 years ago. Once 


called the “Roundhead,” today he is the 
“American Gentleman” of dog- 

dom. The phrase “Boston 

terrier expression” has 

become almost a syn- 

onym for iatelligence 

in dogs. 


RE these busy, trying days for you? 
Do you find yourself, at day’s end, 
irritable, nerve-weary? Take a moment 
—study the dog above. He’s resting 
his nerves. Even in the midst of stren- 
uous action he will stop, relax. The 
dog does that instinctively, though his 
nerves are complex, high-keyed like 
our own. 
We, trained for the intense stress 
of modern life, are likely to ignore the 
distress signals of our nerves—the 


LETS DOWN THE BARS 


HE’S GIVING HIS 


TO NERVE STRAIN 


NERVES A REST... 


instinctive urge to rest. So often, we 
let our will-power drive us on at a 
task, heedless of nerve tension. 

You don’t want your nervous system 
to be a drag. See what a difference it 
makes when you rest your nerves fre- 
quently —when you LET UP—LIGHT 
UP A CAMEL, Enjoy the mellow 
goodness, the matchless mildness of 
Camel’s rich, ripe tobaccos. Smokers 
say Camel’s costlier tobaccos are so 
soothing to the nerves, 





They break Nerve Tension — Millions do — They 


“Let up—Light up a Camel” 


Smoke 6 packs 
of Camels and 
find out why 
they are the 
LARGEST- 
SELLING 
CIGARETTE 
IN AMERICA 


EDDIE CANTOR — America’s great comic personality in 
a riot of fun, music, and popular songs. Bach Monday eves 
ning over the Columbia Network. 7:30 pm E.S.T., 9:30 
pm C.5.T., 8:30 pm M.S.T., 7:30 pm P.S.T. 


AND SO IS HE 


A QUARTER-MILLION miles 
of flying are behind Miss 
Lolly Sisson (Jeft), air 
hostess on TWA’s “Sky 
Chief.” She says: “Caring 
for passengers on long 
flights is a real strain on 
the nerves, but I keep away 
nerve tension by pausing 
when I can. I let up and 
light up a Camel.” 


‘ 
. 


7:30 pm M. S.T., 6:30 pm P. S.T. 


BENNY GOODMAN—Hear the King of Swing, and the 
world’s greatest swing band—each Tuesday evening over 
the Columbia Network. 9:30 pm E. S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T. 





A LINOTYPE OPERATOR sets type on 
a complicated machine. In this trying 
work, more and more men are learn- 
ing to ease nerve strain by letting 
up—lighting up a Camel. 


pip You KNOW: 


—that if a roll of cigarette 
paper were not cut as it 
runs through the machine, 
it would make a cigarette a 
mile long? That modern 
cigarette machines turnout 
800 to 1000 finished ciga- 
rettes per minute ? That the 
output of every machine is 
continuously under inspec- 
tion and test to make sure 
eachand every Camel is per- 
fect? Camels area matchless 
blend of finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS—Turkish and Domestic. 








LET UP_._ L/GA/7 UPA CAMELS 


Smokers find Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos are SOOTHING TO 
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News-lines 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFTICE 


GREAT BRITAIN 
/HITEHALL seeks support of 
three Dominions and U. S. A. 


Mother England takes dramatic 
ways to show her three large Do- 
minions and the United States that, 
despite concessions at and after Mu- 
nich, Great Britain is strong. 

Two air force members made a 
record-shattering flight to Darwin, 
stirring fervor for King and Com- 
monwealth in Australia. King George 


announced that he.and Queen Eliza- | 


beth will visit Canada and the United 
States next spring. Plans for a 
super-fortress off Capetown, South 
Africa, were discussed in London with 
South African defense minister Os- 
wald Pirow. 

Will these displays hold the Do- 
minions in line and win sympathy in 
the United States? Prime Minister 
Chamberlain hopes so, but he has 
to contend with growing “keep out 
of Europe” sentiment both in the 
United States and his Dominions. 


xk * 
| rege wins by-election 
fought on foreign policy. 
How long will British voters be 


grateful at the polls to Prime Min- | 


ister Chamberlain because “he kept 
us out of war?” 

Signs that the tide may be turn- 
ing against the Government are seen 
in results of the Kent by-election. A 
Conservative majority of 2,000 in 
the 1935 elections was turned into a 
Laborite majority of 4,000. Cham- 
berlain’s peace policy was made the 
chief issue by both parties. Shrewd 
observers in England say that Parlia- 
ment is giving Chamberlain much 
more support than would the voters 
in a general election. 

x** * 


SOVIET RUSSIA: 


IMITROFF forecasts 
timetable of expansion. 


Hitler 


Russia’s hand in world politics is 
guided now by the feeling that a 
showdown with Nazi Germany is 
inevitable. 

Georgi Dimitroff, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Communist Internation- 
ale, gives Hitler’s timetable of ex- 
*pansion as follows: 

Hungary to be attacked in Spring, 
1939: Poland in Fall, 1939; Yugo- 
slavia in 1940; Rumania and Bul- 
garia in Autumn, 1940; France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark and Switz- 
erland in Spring of 1941; attack on 
the Russian Bear to begin in Autumn 
of 1941. 

x* * * 


BRAZIL 


OVERNMENT asks bids for 
airplane factory. 
Armed might of the Western 


Hemisphere will be substantially in- 
creased when Brasil’s first airplane 
factory, for which bids are now 
opened, begins production. President 
Getulio Vargas’ government will give 
Brazil’s embryonic aircraft industry 
a hand with: Free factory land, no 
import or export taxes, guaranteed 
annual order for planes. 

Deeper significance seen in the 
forthcoming factory: South America 
takes another step away from de- 
pendence on American industry. 


x* * 


URUGUAY: 


JAPANESE entertain Uruguay- | 


an President and cabinet. 


Washington officials fighting to 


extend United States trade in South 


Jewish ‘“‘Terror”’ 





America find that reports of dinner 
parties below the Rio Grande make 
interesting reading these days. 

A party aboard the Japanese liner 
Buenos Aires Maru in Montevideo 
harbor last week draws close atten- 
tion in Washington. Guests were 
Uruguay's President, cabinet, top of 
ficials and their wives. Host 
canny Japanese Minister, Iwataro 
Uchiyama, who is angling for a new 
trade treaty with Uruguay. 


x* et 


GREECE 
ING decorated by British Mon- 
arch in London, 


George II of Greece, now visiting 
George VI of England, in London, 
will go home a Knight of the Garter. 

Diplomats in Athens, looking for 
the political meaning of the decora- 
tion, doubt it will affect foreign pol- 
itics. George II is known to have 


t 





—Harris & Ewing 
VISITOR OF THE WEEK 


Col. Fulgencio Batista, the Cuban 

former army sergeant who rose to 

be the power behind the Island 

government, arrives in the United 

States for the first time, where he 

meets President Roosevelt at the 
White House. 








strong German sympathies, reen- 


| forced by the fact that Germany has 


a commanding position in the eco- 
nomic life of his country. Britain’s 
Garter may have been a bid for sup- 


port of a key country in the Mediter- 


ranean. Greek islands are strate- 
gically close to Italy’s well-fortified 


Dodecanese and to the British life- | 
the Suez 


line that passes through 


Canal 


CHILE: 


RESIDENT-ELECT Aguirre’s | 


foreign policy. 


industrialists 
spot 


American 
Chile a bright 
Latin America 

Fear existed that Chile might 
mimic Mexico in expropriating for- 
eign-owned business enterprises. But 
a statement from 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda was reassuring 
The Chilean, elected on a “new deal” 
platform with Communist and So- 
cialist support, promises not to so- 
cialize the great foreign-owned cop- 
per and nitrate industries. “We do 
not intend to ‘Mexicanize’ 
Aguirre said. 

x * * 


CUBA 


AVANA awaits outcome of 
Batista visit to United States. 
expects that Col. 
Cuba’s dictator, 
than the usual 


Official Havana 
Fulgencio Batista, 
will bring more 


in Nazi-land: 


Can Other Nations Intervene ? 


NEW wave of persecution of mem- ¢ 


bers of the Jewish race is sweep- 
ing Germany. This wave, described 
by many American newspapers as a 
“pogrom,” followed the murder, in 
Paris, of a minor German diplomat 
by a 17-year-old Polish Jew. 

In the United States, as in Great 
Britain, government has taken cog- 
nizance of this situation but con- 
cludes that it represents a problem 
of internal policy in Germany and 
cannot serve as the basis of official 
action. German officials, in fact, 
warned that Jews within Germany 
would suffer further if other nations 
persisted in objecting. 

President Roosevelt was asked at 
his November 11 press conference if 
he had any comment to make on 
events in Germany. He hesitated, and 
then said that this was a matter for 
the State Department 

In Great Britain newspapers that 
represent government policy took the 
line that Germany-British relations 
would be affected adversely by de 
velopments. 

In Poland, the government 
one way of exacting its quid pro quo 


takes | 


Poland has seized enough property 
of Germans in Poland to pay the ex- 
penses of caring for the Jews Ger- 
many forced.over the border a fort- 
hight ago. 

Individuals in the United 
take another way of showing dis- 
pleasure. Recently a German line 
was bombed in Oakland, Calif., har- 
bor. Last week the acting German 
consul in Boston said that he had 
received a telephone threat that his 
home would be bombed. In New 
York City a liberal group tried to 
picket the German consulate. 

As far as 


States 


American citizens in 


Germany are concerned, they enjoy 


protection of the American State 


Department 


protest from Washington 
if American citizens were molested. 

Boycott of German goods is another 
form of protest that has been used 
before. Boycott of Nazi goods by 
U. S. buyers was largely responsible 
for a boom in Czechoslovakia’s toy 


trade. The boom ended when Ger- | 
many seized the Czechoslovakian | 
provinces that produced the toys. 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
BRITAIN WOOS JU. S. 


was | 





Germany, Russia, France and 
| England, who fought a war in the trol at every step in their manufacture, that 
nineteenth century and called the “ 


| position there again. 


same strength and oriental cunning 


consider | 
on the map of | 


President-elect | 


Chile,” | 


That protection would | 
probably take the form of a written | 
to Berlin | 


The United States News 





voos us. HERE'S QUALITY YOU CAN TASTE! 


him whe 





he returns to his island capital from 
Armistice Day festivities in Wash- 
ington. 

Among United States 
that would be appreciated in Cuba 
are: A loan of some of America’s 
14 billions in gold, a Cuban bond is- 
sue subscribed by Americans, tariff 
concessions on Cuban sugar, guaran- 
tee of protection for Cuba by the 
United States Navy. 

x «re 


PALESTINE: 

ARTITION plan dropped, Arab- 

Jewish conference called. 

The Arab-Jewish p! 
tine is back where it was some two 
years ago, now that sess 
cussed plan to partition the Holy 
Land into three units has been drop- 
ped by the British government. 

Signs in London show that, no 
matter what new scheme comes out 
of the proposed Arab-Jewish parley 
that will meet in London, Great 
Britain is determined to end strife 
and keep her grip on the oil pipe- 
lines and ports that make Palestine a 
keystone of Empire defense. 





souvenirs 


Qne bite will convince you 
that Premium Crackers are 
Hlakier—tresher—more delicious 


’ ‘ OU can not only ¢aste the difference between Premiums 
and ordinary soda crackers—you can see the result of per- 
fect baking in their appetizing light brown “bloom.” 


You can smell the inviting fragrance that comes from onl 
*the finest, most wholesome ingredients. 


You can fee/ the flaky texture — the tempting crispness that 
proves these crackers are really oven-fresh! 


Quality control at every step 





Extra goodness is baked right into Premium Crackers. Then 
protected by a triple-wrapped, N.B.C. sealed 
package. The most efficient delivery system in 
the baking business rushes Premium Crackers 
to the grocer from /oca/ National Biscuit 
Company ovens so that they reach him at the 
peak of their goodness. 


TURKEY: 
7c Seas. ATATURK is dead 
Which way Turkey? 

The nations, whose rivalry helped 
make Turkey the “sick man of Eu- 
rope” before the World War, are 
competing again in Turkey, now that 
“Strong Man” Kemal Ataturk is dead 
Small wonder, then, with this quality con- 


Premiums are the finest crackers in their class. 
Try them yourself—enjoy the zestful flavor they 
bring to soups, appetizers—your favorite cheese. 


Congress of Berlin to parcel out in- 
fluence in Turkey, are jousting for 
While Ataturk 
was alive he played one off against 
the other. Now that he is dead, 
insiders at Ankara are watching to 
see if his successor will have the 
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WHAT IS THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE TO THE NATION 
OF THE OUTCOME OF THE NOVEMBER 8 ELECTIONS? 





he Question of the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





+ 
John Hamilton ‘HAT is the real significance of the elections November 8? 
Chairman, Republican National Because of the nation-wide interest in the outstanding 
mittee, ai : i 
nea developments at the polls, The United States News asked 
answers: a number of leaders in party politics, including heads of or- 
ly j fy Ss ° ° °° 
ae Cy me Oe mM ganizations and members of both houses, and political 
recent election results, one can 
not fail to be impressed with the se- economists and others, the following question: 
consideration reflected therein hp 
ae part of the citizens of the | What principal meaning, from a national point 
United States as they cast their of view, should be read into the outcome of this 
lic ic s ld . 
votes. All in public office houlé year’s general elections? 
realize that the nation is fully 
awake to national conditions Answers are presented on this and the foiiowing page. 
Failure on the part of men in the : 
Roosevelt Administration to see that Others will be presented in the next issue. 
they were running contrary to the 
instinctive caution, high - minded 
honesty and natural humanitarian- | jing. The country will continue to* 
ism of the individual American vote Democratic for many years to Herbert Hoover 
brought a tremendous reaction come . 7 iiitien: dail ik tin 
against the New Deal. (From an oral statement in New 


Theodore Roosevelt once said 


he 


was not cynical because he had ob- 


served that “just 
seem to be becoming 


when our people 
altogether 


York City, Nov. 9). United States, 


answers: 


7 returns indicate that a major- 


Gov. George H. Earle 


Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 


hopeless they have a way of sud- 
denly turning around and doing 
something perfectly magnificent.” A 
parallel thought would certainly be 
that about the time corrupt public 
officers think the nation is asieep 
and unmindful of callous political 
chicanery, the people prove them- 
selves to be more than just awake. 
The New Deal, in many of its state 


answers: 
PROBABLY will be able to live 
ten years longer because of this 
I played polo for a number of years 


ity of the American people voted 
for Governors, Senators or Congress- 
men, either Republican or Democrat, 
who are opposed to the New Deal 
This protest, should enable the be- 
ginning of the end of this waste of 
public money, these policies of coer- 
cion, political corruption and under- 
mining of representative govern- 
ment 


ramifications, became callous of pub- 
lic opinion and was rightfully re- 
pulsed. 

More specifically, and from a na- 
tional viewpoint, there can be no 
doubt but that the 1938 returns be- 


spoke a vigorous repugnance on the | 


part of the voters toward piece after 
piece of experimental legislation, 


clothed in fine descriptive phrases, | 


which kept the nation on the verge 
of economic hysteria. The regretful 


fight to pack the Supreme Court of 
the United States certainly created | 
an active demand at the polls for a | 


gane and constitutional government. 

Above all, the innate honesty and 
gound instincts of the American 
voter, his belief in his home and his 
Rbility as an individual to keep it 
together without the help of a pa- 
ternalistic government, was shown 
in all its vivid intensity in the vigor 
with which he voted against all evi- 
dences of the use of relief moneys 
in political battles and general mal- 
administration. Too, as one who 
kept his own house in order, this 
game American found governmental 
incompetence abhorrent. 

The real American is being 
born and restored to perfect health 
after six years of head hammerings 
by a too-radical New Deal. The 
Republican Party accepts the verdict 
with an humbleness born of the 
realization that on its shoulder has 
been placed a great responsibility to 
produce a workable, constructive pro- 
gram looking to a solution of our 
difficulties. Republicans now are 
thinking more about that responsi 
bility than of their victory. The 
hour has passed for party glorifica- 
tion and for slickness. Only rational 
action for the benefit of the entire 
nation is in order. 


re- 


James A. Farley 


Chairman, Democratic National 
Committee; Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States, 


answers: 


IHE Republican to defeat for the 
Presidency in 1940 is Senator 
Vandenberg. 


The election, as anticipated, showed 
a@ falling off from the unprecedented 
pluralities of 1936. Our party, how- 
ever, won substantial majorities in 
the Senate and House, and I think 
the outcome justifies the statement 


that the country as a whole is still | 


strongly behind the humanitarian 
policies of President Roosevelt. We 
lost several Democratic Governors— 
to be frank, a few more than we 
anticipated. On the other hand, we 
elected Democratic Governors in 
Maryland and California, unseating 
a Republican Governor in each in- 
stance. 

There is no doubt that local con- 
siderations, rather than national, 
were the deciding factors in a number 
of States. That is particularly true 


| 


in Connecticut, Nebraska and Rhode | 


Island, where third-party candidates 
contributed to the defeat of Demo- 
cratic incumbents. The failure to 
heal interparty strife contributed to 
the defeat of the party in Massachu- 
petts, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Oregon. 

The splendid victory of the entire 
Democratic ticket in the key State 


} aSsociates, 





EARLE 


GOVERNOR 





and so I have been licked before— 
plenty. 

There was a general trend to the 
right in Pennsylvania and other 
States. My defeat was attributable 
to that rather than to any local 
cause. 


FiorelloH.La Guardia 


Progressive Mayor of New York; 
Former Republican Representative 
In Congress, 


answers: 

N a statement Nov. 
| Guardia announced his intention 
of convening Progressive leaders, in- 
cluding Senator La Follette, of Wis- 
consin; Senator Norris, of Nebraska, 


and Governor Murphy of Michigan, | 


and added: “One must be realistic 
and realize that the progressive forces 
in several of the States seemingly 
have been disintegrated. 

“You have a situation of support- 
ers of progressive, humane, economic 
welfare legisiation being opposed by 
the old line parties; you have candi- 
dates in the Democratic Party who 


are not sympathetic with progressive | 


legislation, and you have progressive 
candidates in the Republican Party 
who do not agree with the control 
and management of the party, and 
the result is an increased strength to 
the forces of reaction. 

“That means but one thing—that 
the progressive forces in this country 


have got to get together. It also 
means that labor must adjust its 
differences, and it also means that 


there must be a well defined, clear, 
concise progressive program. 

“The situation in New York State, 
with the election of Senator Wagner 
and his equally progressive colleague, 
Mr. Mead, indicates very clearly, I 
think, thet New York State like all 
other industrial States, is looking for- 
ward and not backward. 

Taking the result as a whole, it is 
disappointing but not discouraging 
if the Progressives get together and 
join forces. I am going to confer 
with some of my old Progressive 
and calmly analyze the 
Situation and decide what to do. 

“I think the House and Senate will 
give the President his legislation. 
There a safe working majority, 
provided there is cohesion between 


1S 


pf New York was particularly gratify- | the Senate and House.” 





9, Mayor La 


The re-invigorated Republican 


| 
| 
| 


Party is now in position to join effec- | 


tively with the anti-New Deal De- 
mocracy to check these policies in the 
Congress and thereby contribute to 
restore employment and agriculture, 
to re-establish confidence in business 
and, above all, to restore faith in 
America. 

Over the next two years it is the 
duty of the Republican Party not 
alone to join in this check but to 
develop a constructive program which 
will commend itself to the country 
for 1940. 





Alto, Calif.) 





Alfred M. Landon 


Republican Nominee for 
President in 1936, 


answers: 
MXHE Republican victories indicated 
thousands of Democrats joined in 
the protest against the Rooseveit 
policies which were wrecking their 
party and their country. It was 
a demonstration of the good old 
American “show me” spirit. After 
six years of beautiful and glittering 
promises, the American people are 
results. They are de- 


1 


demanding 








- Wide World 
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ALFRED M. LA 





manding an honest and efficient 

administration of the sacred respon- 

Sibility of relief. 

| The farmers are tired of an ever- 
changing farm program. 

Whenever there was an efficient 
and aggressive Republican organiza- 
tion, the sweep was as complete as 
it is in Kansas. 

In general the immediate effect 
is to restore the two-party system 
in this country which we practically 
have not had for six years. 





James Trusl 
Adams 


Southport, Conn., 
Author, Historian, 


Ow 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
S I see it at present writing, 


4 there are two significant results _ 
from the election. One is the reap- 
pearance of an important opposition 


(From a statement issued at Palo | 





j party which, regardless of one’s per- 
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THE SMDOTH. WAY 
TO SAVE 


¢ sonal political opinions, is essential 


——ANNOUNCING: 
THE GREAT NEW OVERLAND 


LONGER...ROOMIER...POWER STEPPED 





UP 27% 
OVERSIZE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 





to the operation of 


or Congressional government. 


parliamentary 
The 
other is that the American people, | 
Without discarding many of the ob 
Jectives of the so-called New Deal. 
have expressed themselves defi- 

Opposed to the methods the 
Administration has used to acai 
them. The people have shown they 
cannot be bought, but, while they do 
not want to go back to a reactionary 
government, they want to use horse 
sense and business methods in the ! 
way they go ahead. They also have 
spoken for economy and sound fi- | 
nance in national and local govern 
ments 


as 


nitelv 
biivCiy 


Senator P. M. Brown 


Democrat, of Michigan; Chairman 
Senatorial Campaign Committee, 


WY. 
S hep. 
answers: BEAUTY 
By Telegraph) 
As Chairman of the Senatorial Cam 
paign Committee, I naturally am 

disappointed in the loss of 8 Senator- 
ships. Both in a legislative sense and 
in the matter of personal relation- 
ship, I greately regret it. 

But in a larger sense, in the Sen- 
atorial contests, where out of a total 


$495 to $655, fo.b 


notice. 
delivered prices in your city 


[Continued on Page 13.] | 


PENNIES GO MILES 


team 
A DESIGN OF SUPERB 





Willys and Overland cars are priced from 
Toledo, exclusive of 
Federal and State Taxes (if any). 


specifications subject to change without 
See your Willys-Overland dealer for 


Overland and see for yourself why no other 
car even approaches it in value 





IN LUXURY 


For the first time in amy car, the luxurious new Overland 
combines great performance with great economy. 

Joining the famous Willys line, this Great New 
Overland presents longer wheelbase, roomier bodies 
and greatly increased power. Flashing with road-eager 
acceleration from 0 to 60 miles per hour in 18 seconds, 
the new Overland Super-Thrift Engine is a whirlwind 
of power. 

Crowded with exciting new features, this sensational 
car offers oversize, super-safe hydraulic brakes to bring 
its sweeping power to a swift, smooth stop... body floats 
on 28 live-rubber cushions—the “glide-ride”. .. the 
rugged frame of “skyscraper-type” girder construction 
is braced with K and X cross members...big luggage 
space without the old-fashioned trunk hump. 

With all the new value, this sensational car still offers 
the same high economy that caused thousands of owners 
of Willys-Overland cars last year to report amazing 
savings. 

Drive it... feel its smooth, sleek, surging power..: 
learn the low prices. Ask your Willys-Overland dealer 
how this Great New Overland may save you from $10 
to $15 every month. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC., 


Prices and 


Drive the New 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


| QUALITY AND LUXURY WITH NO RIVAL IN ECONOMY AND PRICE 
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1s indispensable to those comforts 
we call American” 


HE world - traveler appreciates better 

than anyone else all that this country 
means in terms of better living. In 
America he sees automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines, toasters, radios, tele- 
phones ... conveniences that are protusely 
distributed among our people as nowhere 
else in the world. 


Few realize how vital a factor copper has 
been in making all these things possible. 
Without large ton nages of copper at reason- 
able prices, the growth of electricity would 
have been immeasurably retarded. And 
without electricity abundant and cheap, 
we could not have created in this country 
the goods and the wealth that are both 
the envy and the goal of the rest of the 
civilized world. 


Foremost in the mining, smelting, refining 
and fabrication of copper is Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, an integrated 
group of diversified companies with a back- 
ground of more than a century of metal- 
lurgical experience. Employing tens of 
thousands of persons directly, it indirectly 
furnishes employment to millions of others. 


A Basic I ndustry 


“Copper” is one of those basic industries 
through whose development America has 
prospered greatly. Farflung as is the cop- 
per industry today, much is yet to come. 
Through research and constantly improv- 
ing methods, “the red metal” will con- 
tribute in still larger degree to an ever- 
higher standard of living. 


ANACON pA 


mine to consumer 
, | 


anew 


ANACONDA COPPER 


25 Broadway 


\ 


me ore. 


MINING COMPANY 


New York 
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WHAT CAN AMERICA EXPECT AS A RESULT OF THE ELECTIONS? 





By SENATOR BROWN > ene + was not waged as between radicals ¢ the reserve funds as amounting tO a alleged danger of large Teserves in ¢ Norman Thomas ‘ Te tal Democratic majorities, where 

Gov. Philip F. | and reactionaries. Both sides pro- | diversion of the old age insurance | gistant future years will be fore- Democratic Governors were elected, 

Chairman of the Democratic | fessed liberal principles and sought | taxes to other purposes stalled by large gratuitous pensions Of New York. Candidate for were more than offset by Republi- 

Senatorial Committee | La Follette the welfare of the great mass of the sa to all, or substantially all, present t ell ork. . can majorities in other States. 

citizens of our nation. The contest The Pension Issue old people, with the inevitable ulti- the Presidency on the Socialist A stronger opposition party in Con- 

(Continued From Page 12.] National Progressive, lay between ignorance, unwisdom The defeat of the “ham-and-eggs” | mate result of enormously increased Ticket in the Last Three gress means that legislation will be 

of 35 contests, we won 24 and the Of Wisconsin, and inexperience as to the means of | plan in California is likely to be tax burdens in the very distant Netione! Campaigns, considered on its merits and not 

Republicans 11, no one can call it social progress on the one hand, and | jnterpreted as evidence that the pen- future driven through under the lash of a 

anything but a better than two to answers: a chance for effective leadership 0n | sion mania has passed its peak. The _ — - answers: patronage whip. The Rubber Stamp 
a0 SUREENES SF he Demewene HE election was just another | the other. election of so many Governors, Sen- 7. a limited, but not very danger- days are over. 

administration. round. Every meaatneiian ain The nation now has the opportu- | ators, and Representatives pledged to Senator Vandenberg ous extent, the election showed I believe that Independent Demo- 

"i : re increases of pensions renders it prob- a drift toward conservatism, or even | crats in Congress will join with the 


In the House, while we lost be- 
tween 60 and 70 seats, we still re- 


take another hitch in his belt and be 
ready for the next one 


nity for making real progress toward 
its deepest desires and highest ideals. 





able, however, that this question will 
be a major one next winter, both in 


Republican, of Michigan, 


reaction. This was seen in the de- 
feat of Governors Murphy, La Fol- 





Republicans in the protection of the 
American System. 


tain a majority of more than 100. = 
| Throughout the country this elec- . at isla- nswers: lette 1 Benso: his certainly a 

The only contests on a national ti fie aaalar we a tm aeaen | Congress and in the State legisla a . a lette and Ben on. This certainly The disgraceful and dishonest Ad- 

basis were these in the Congress, | “°" Proves more than ever tie Vv in E. Witt | tures. HE election was the more convinc- | showed that our elections are not al- | ministration of the W. P. A. will be 
necessity for a new national move- E win . it e ] . it } because of the marvel that together controlled by Federal relie! Pans ; 
and we find there that of the present ment Both old rties are firmly { It can also be predicted that the ing because ¢ US Sie ES Nee OSBelNner COM UOI, 3 sal succeeded by a non-partisan relief 
combined total of the House and in tl ‘ _ ge stom ae A Madison. Wis.: Professor of issue in these coming legislative such a victory could be won again money system which will consider the needs 
ne control of reac a , ’ % | ‘ ae ise ddintinds sania ai nna ~ Agios , oe 
Senate, consisting of 531, that 338 E mien Meluaine of | battles over pensions will not be | Santa Claus rhe ele ction result clearly empt . of the unemployed. Relief will no 
according to this mornings reports | nee Y | the tax reduction which the original The election is an amazing defeat size the lack of clear-cut principle  jonger be a political racket 
dividing the parties. Thus, the Dem- 


are Democrats and about 185 Repub- 
licans, and the others independents. 

No conclusion can be drawn from 
Tuesday’s result other than this, that 
the great majority of the people of 
the country desire a continuance of 
Democratic control of the National 


Wisconsin; Executive Director, 
President Roosevelt’s Commission 
On Economic Security Which 
Sponsored Social Security Act, 


answers: 


Y experience qualifies me to com- 


| 


conservative critics sought in advo- 
cating the scrapping of insurance 
principles and the financing of old 
age insurance on a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis. Nor will it be possible to meet 
the demand for larger pensions by 
moderate increases in the retire- 
ment benefits payable the few 


to 


for the Roosevelt party and program 
Even in New York State they had 


ocratic victory in Maryland meant no 
more in terms of principle than 
would Republican 

Democratic victory in New Jerseey, 
by approving the deal between Hague 
and the Roosevelt Administration 
would have been a far more omil 


a coming American fascism 








The American people have given a 
mandate ior constructive progress, 
for true liberalism and for the main- 

nanc of orderly Constitutional 


Government. 


James W. Hook 


Government. | ; ae ah 
U stionably, the incret tian | ment upon only one aspect of | people who will reach retirement age sign 0 Me ; 
P nques gr “ rf eo = “1 the election results. This is the fact in the early years of the old age than any Republican victory New Haven Conn: President 
minority in both the Senate an that, other than in the South, the | insurance system. In general the election is more of a . ’ , .. ’ 
brake on certain New Deal tendencie ew England Council; 


House will have the effect of unify- 
ing the Democratic majorities in both 
houses, and I look for much more 
cohesive action on the part of the 
Senate and House majorities than 
it has been in the past where there 
was no effective opposition. 

There is no reason for the liberals 
in America to be distressed by the 
outcome of the election. 
tion proves that the country again 
approves the democratic administra- 
tion. 


Frederic A. Ogg 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of Po- 
litical Science, University of 


The elec- | 





—Wide World 
GOV. P. F. LA FOLLETTE 





few years of practical demonstra- 


| tion will again show the incapacity 


of reactionaries to meet the prob- 
lems of our day. 
Definitely and irrevocably Progres- 





great majority of the new Governors, 
the new Senators, and the Repre- 
sentatives elected for the first time, 
pledged that they would work for in- 
creased old-age pensions. 





Many of these successful candi- | 
| dates endorsed either. the Townsend 


Plan or its offshoot, the General 
Welfare Bill. Generally, they prom- 
ised not only larger pensions, but 
pensions for all of the people above 


| 60 or 65 years of age, without any 


sort of a means test. 

Many of the successful candidates 
making such promises are otherwise 
rated as conservatives. 


ments of the conservative critics of 
the Social Security Act. Like these 


On the pen- | 
sion question, also, they use the argu- | 


Two Schools of Thought 

What will be the this next 
winter is whether the whole idea of 
contributory pensions, operating on 
insurance principles, shall be scrap- 
ped in favor of universal free pen- 
sions financed from general taxes 
and costing many times as much as 
the benefits contemplated under the 
present law. 

This is the development which the 
conservative groups—which have 
been attacking the insurance fea- 
tures of the Social Security Act— 
assuredly cannot view without con- 
cern, but is a logical result of the 
arguments advanced by them. 

I interpret the election as bring- 


issue 





SENATOR VANDENBERG 





to embrace one of their deadliest 
critics to save the Governorship by 
a squeak. It is a significant but 
sobering victory for the Republicans, 
for Jeffersonian Democrats, for Con- 


| 





than an affirmation of any positive 
policy whatsoever. 


Rep. J. W. Martin, Jr. 


Republican, of Massachusetts; 
Chairman, National Republican 
Congressional Committee and 
Assistant Republican Leader 
Of the House, 


answers: 
EPUBLICAN gains give new cour- 
age and confidence to the Ameri- 
can people. 
In the 35 contest States the Re- 
publican Party polled more than 50 


President, Geometric Tool Co., 


answers: 
| lesson of the 1938 election, it 
seems to me, is this: 

The American people are idealists 
and experimenters in government so 
long as they believe their leaders are 
sincere. The moment, however, that 
they lose confidence in the experi- 
ment or detect dishonest purposes in 
the leaders they turn against either 
or both. 

Republican gains everywhere were 
identified either with disillusionment, 
as in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, or with political racketeer- 
ing or extravagance, as in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Connecticut and 





Wisconsin, sives are in the lists to stay until | critics, they advocate putting old age | ing dangerously close to adoption the 
| to every American has been restored | pensions on a “pay-as-you-go” basis | policy of “pay-as-you-go” financing | stitutionalism, and for free enter- | per cent of the total votes cast, mak- | Massachusetts. The New Deal must 
answers: | his right to a decent and secure live- | and attack the present handling of ‘ of old age pensions, under which the ! prise. ing it the majority party at the polls. | purge itself of both if it is to survive. 
(By Telegraph) lihood. j _ “i — 
CONSTRUE results of Tuesday’s The National Progressives of 


| elections as indicating that our 
historic bi-party system is going to 


America goes forward today. Around 
it liberals and progressives through- 
out the nation will rally. 


continue; that there is no present 
place or outlook for a third party; (From a statement at Madison 
and that, without sacrificing the | Nov. 9). 


benefits which have flowed from the | 


New Deal, greatly increased num- 
bers of people now prefer to entrust 
our public problems to men less in- 
clined to costly and dubious experi- 
mentation. 


Senator Townsend 


Republican, of Delaware; Chair- 
man, Republican Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

HE results of the election on Tues- 

day show that the pendulum is 

Swinging back toward conservatism. 

The 76th Congress will mark the 

beginning of the end of the fantastic 
policies of the so-called New Deal. 


Ralph E. Flanders 


Springfield, Vt.; President, Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co.; Former 
Member, Business Advisory and 
Planning Council, Department of 
Commerce and NRA 
Advisory Board, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
HE OUTCOME of this election as- 
sures the continuance of the 
two-party system in this country, 
and thus preserves for us a free gov- 
ernment in place of one-man rule 
The blanket mandate has been with- 
drawn. This is the deepest signifi- 
cance of the event. 
Most fortunately, also, the contest 
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stunning line. 
Show...the beautiful, low-priced Sixty 
luxurious Seventy and Eighty, both at reduced prices. You’re 
sure to agree that Oldsmobile leads in sty/e appeal for 1939! 


“SIXTY B-DOOR SEDAN $889 * 




















HE Olds style is the new style at the Auto Show... 
and it’s the one style that everyone likes. Fresh, 
original, modern, with never a hint of the bizarre, Olds- 
mobile carries the stamp of Style-Leadership in every 
See the Style-Leader Oldsmobiles at the 
...»and the smart, 


EVEN THE 1 


OWES 
ODS orrers a RICED 





* Delivered price at Lan- 
sing, Mich., subject to 
change without notice, 
Price includes safety 
glass, bumpers, bumper 
fuards, spare tire and tube. 
Transportation, state 
and local taxes, if any, optional equipment and accessories—extra. 
General Motors Instalment Plan. A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





@ If you desire the utmost in swift 
luxurious and smooth-riding travel 
comfort to and from California, may we 
suggest the Super Chief and Chief— 
superb, extra-fare exclusively first-class 
Santa Fe trains between Chicago and 
Los Angeles, embodying the very latest 
in ultra-modern passenger equipment. 
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eliminated etion 





\ was From its modernly streamlined, built-in AND 
trunk to its smart and tasteful front-end uP 


ensemble, Olds has the “‘style 


The 
Super-Chief 
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me yr 8 a Super Chief is the . Chi 
only solid-Pullman 3934-hour stream- eaves cago GH py nn = 
liner between Chicago and California. 7:15 pm ¥ oV og T TO 9 N Af Penge 
The Chief, also with new streamlined Tuesdays ane Saturdays y mente, shown ain four stabilizin 
equipment, is the many-hours-fastest VA 4S: *: Oldemobite gives tiv 
and only extra-fare solid-Pullman daily * R MOOTH, SAFE, 4 a 
train between Chicago and California. - ‘DE On” Any & vet 

The popularity of these f . The Chief saat OAD s 

y of these famous west yA 2YADR Po 

ern yf) pee of Sante Fe's leaves Chicago 2 4-wa 1 One /NGIN, 
great fleet of 15 streamliners—suggests 42:01 dai 2 *, 7A BY S ' 
the advisability of early reservations. e ly ws 770, maton 

@ For reservations om the Super Chres or Chref or any other Santa Fe trams, ask. AMERICAS NEWEST 4OW-PRICED CAR / ual 











S. A. BOND, Dist. Pass. Agt., 
Santa Fe Railway, 

302 Franklin Trust Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Phones Rittenhouse 1464-1465 


IS A SANTA FE YEAR 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR AUTO INDUSTRY: A PRODUCTION 


ged lies ahead for the automo- 
bile industry in 1939? Will the 
Sales managers chalk up substantial 
gains on their charts? 

The most optimistic predictions of 
the industry's experts and govern- 
mental economists, based on the en- 
thusiastic reception of the new cars 
at the National Automobile Show in 
New York, the shows in other cities 
and the general upswing in business, 


are for a production in 1939 of four | 


million vehicles in plants in this 
country and Canada. Minimum es- 
timates are for a production of 31% 
million vehicles. 

Production for next year is fore- 
cast, as shown in the pictogram, at 
3%, million vehicles, or the mean be- 
tween the maximum and minimum 
estimates 

Production for the present calen- 
dar year is estimated at 2'2 million 
vehicles, or about half of last year's 
total, which, next to 1929, was the 
biggest year the industry ever had. 

That sharp drop in production for 
this year, with total output the lowest 
since 1933, was due largely to the 
decline in general business and the 
consequent reduction in consumers’ 
incomes. Also, it is attributed to the 
increase in prices put into effect a 
year ago, relatively fewer changes in 
mechanical features or body design, 
large stocks of used cars which in- 
terfered with trade-ins, and large 
sales of new cars in the preceding 
year. 


Optimistic Trade 
Conditions This Fall 


This fall conditions are entirely 
different. 

Dealers’ stocks of new cars are esti- 
mated at approximately 100,000 pas- 
senger Cars, or less than for any “new 
model introductory” period since the 
Start of the 1934 season, Stocks of 
new cars this time last year were ap- 
proximately 375,000 passenger cars. 


Moreover, another factor which is 


just as important as the reduction in 


new car stocks is the reduction of the | 


stock of used cars to unusually low 
level. As a result dealers are in an 
advantageous position to bid for 
trade-ins on new cars. 

Business, this year, instead of 
tending downward in the initial 
stages of one of the sharpest reces- 
sions on record, as it was last fall, is 
rapidly improving. 

What is even more important, cer- 
tain fields of industry which were 
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These factors are expected to re- 
sult in an increase in the proportion 
of car-owning families from 50 per 

j cent to about 55 or 56 per cent 


within the next four years. 


dormant during the earlier recovery | 


periods are now rapidly improving. 

Residential building this year, de- 
spite the recession in other lines, is 
expected to equal 1937 levels. Pros- 
pects are for substantial expansion in 
all building operations next year 
which will mean that building crafts- 
men, normally a high income group 
who did not benefit from the previ- 
ous recovery, will be able to buy new 
cars. 

Pronounced changes have been 
made in styling and other features of 
the new cars. 

Price reductions have been put in- 
to effect which are large enough to 
make a substantial difference in the 
down payment and thus stimulate 
demand. 

A final factor is the aggressive sales 


campaign the industry is putting be- | 


hind the new models. 

All these factors are expected to 
add up to a 50 per cent increase in 
sales for the coming year, whereas 
1938 brought a 50 per cent reduction, 

Production for 1939 of 334 million 
vehicles would mean that factories 
would operate on the same basis of 
output as the annual average for the 
period from 1923 to 1928. 


Consumers’ Demand 
Not Past its Peak 

Does the slump in production for 
the past year and the fact produc- 
tion next year is expected to be far 
below the total for 1936 and 1937 
mean that the industry has passed 
its peak? 

About 50 per cen of all American 
families now own automobiles, ac- 
cording to governmental surveys. 
Car ownership is conceded to be near 
the saturation point in the higher 
income groups. Further expansion in 
the car market thus must come 
largely in the lower income classes. 

Factors cited by economists as 
tending to increase the market in- 
clude: 

Population growth, particularly in 
the next few years as a result of the 
coming of working age of the large 
number of young people who were 
born in the period of highest birth 
rate in the ’20s. 

Shortening of working hours in in- 
dustry, thereby enabling workers to 
spend more time in recreational mo- 
toring. 

Reduction in gasoline prices, apart 
from the cost of taxes. 


Increased durability of modern 


cars, resulting in reduction of ex- 
penditures for repairs 

Increased demand for automobiles 
in all population groups, as evidenced 
by the fact that cars on the average 
now are driven one-fourth more an- 
nually than in 1929. 





Such an increase would mean an- 
nual production from now until the 
end of 1942, would have to approxi- 
mate 1936 production, a year when 
4', million vehicles were manufac- 
tured. Since production next year 
is expected to fall below this, the 
output for the latter part of the 
period would have to be proportion- 
ately higher. 

In all the years since the first au- 
tomobile registrations in 1895, there 
were decreases in the total only dur- 
ing the present year and in 1931-33 
at the bottom of the depression. The 
decrease of 234 millions in registra- 
tions for those years since has been 
made up more than twice over. Reg- 
istrations on Oct. 1 are reported by 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to have totaled 28,800,000 
vehicles. 


Predictions Based 
On Car Registrations 


What is the long-range outlook? 

After 1942, annual scrappage of 
worn-out cars should rise rapidly for 
several years, Government economists 
predict. Growth in replacement de- 
mand is expected to at least offset 
the diminution in the rate of in- 
crease in adult population and the 
slowing down in’ the extension of car 
ownership. 

Theoretically, if general business 
conditions remained fairly stable, a 
gradual adjustment could be made 
to a market governed almost wholly 
by replacement demand. But this 
adjustment to a stable market is con- 
sidered impossible because of cyclical 
fluctuations in business which are ex- 
pected to result in continuation of 
ups and downs of sales. 





Charles F. Kettering, vice president | 


of General Motors Corporation in 
charge of research, has predicted 
that there will be 42 million cars reg- 
istered in this country by 1950. Such 
an extension of registrations would 
mean that there would be approxi- 


mately one motor vehicle for every | 


four persons instead of about one for 
every five as at present. 

Accepting existing cyclical condi- 
ticns in the industry as a basis for 
his prediction, John W. Scoville, chief 
Statistician, Chrysler Corporation, 
has made an estimate of the prob- 
able market 10 to 15 years from now. 

“If production fluctuates between 
60 per cent and 140 per cent of 
normal,” predicted Mr. Scoville, “we 
will produce about three million cars 
a year in off years and more than 
seven million a year in boom years. 
This will require about a 25 per cent 
expansion in facilities in the next 


15 years. And, under-these condi- | 


tions, production, on the average, 
| will be 73 per cent of capacity.” 











With More Wonders 


Than Four Wheels Ever 
Carried Before! 





The Nash “Weather Eye”* 
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T’S HERE TODAY 3 3; America’s first 
really modern automobile ; ; : built 
for living on wheels! 
Flashing, exciting, glamorous 33s 
’ the 22 completely new Nash cars 
sparkle with the spirit of a new age: 
Better vision—more room, more com- 
FOUR SERIES OF 
GREAT CARS 
22 Models... As Low § 
as $770. .. Delivered at 
the Factory... Standard 
Equipment and Federal 
Taxes Included 


SEE YOUR NEAREST NASH DEALER 





Even lowest-priced models 
flash from 15 to 50 MPH, in 
high gear, in 13 seconds! 


erfect Gear Shift!* 
















Now a P 





Car above... Nash LaFayette 4-Door Sedan... $840 Delivered at Factory...Stan@ard Equipment 
and Federal Taxes included. White Sidewall Tires and rear wheel-shields are optional at extra cost. 











makes winter travel comfortable on 
zero days. Soundproofing that muffles 
all road noise. New, super shock ab- 
sorbers (40% longer)! 

You shift, steer, and stop with new 
ease. A thrilling automatic Fourth 
Speed Forward* is like “wings”. 


New, Lower Prices for Nash 


Now the new Nash, presented at new 

lower prices, has ten models within a 
Pé 

few dollars of the “All Three” éfass. 














Faster, smoother. Can’t 
stick. New 100% constant 
mesh transmission. 

















You've never felt such terrific get- 
away and GO! Another great, new 
Nash LaFayette Engine development 
: 2 and it betters 1938 Nash econ- 
omy records by 10%. And beneath their new beauty is Nash 

A ride in a 1939 Nash is anentirely _ precision- built ruggedness. Call your 
new experience. The “Weather Eye”* Nashdealer—drivethisgreatcar today! 


i Pe -. 
Interiors so roomy .. . a big, 
double bed ready in the 


rear in five minutes time! 






(*Optional Equipment—Slight Extra Cost 
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America is about to see for the first time a 
complete line of Diesel trucks specifically 
engineered and built for Diesel power 


OR more than forty years the possibilities ot Diesel engines have tantalized the 
imagination. 
And now industrial research has taken this cumbersome giant and made it mobile — 
light enough, compact enough, simple and sure enough in operation to add a brilliant 
new chapter to progress in transportation. 
You see GM Diesel engines supplying the power for modern streamlined trains —and 


piling up a total of 10 million miles of mainline operation. 


You see GM Diesel engines on the seas and under the seas—in everything from 
luxurious yachts to tugboats and submarines. 


And now—as another new and wide application of these efficient and thrifty power 
units—you see GM Diesel-powered trucks and buses, manufactured by Yellow Truck 
and Coach Manufacturing Company, ready to bring Diesel advantages to the highways. 


What makes this announcement possible is General Motors pioneering—ycars of brain- 
sweat in the laboratory — and the application of volume production technique to the 
problems of precision engineering essential to Diesel success. 


These new GM Diesel power plants for trucks embody all the basic principles devel- 
oped and tested on the railroads — the unit fuel pump and injector — the perfected 
GM 2-cycle principle—Uniflow scavenging—standardization of parts. 


Power for power they are the same size as gasoline engines — and deliver twice the 
work from every cylinder. . 
They will save, according to Proving Ground statistics, a conservative 40% on fuel 
and it is safe to say they will outlast the trucks themselves. 
Ready now for the toughest jobs on the highways they dramatically emphasize that 
Diesel has come of age. 


(ENERAL Motors 











TINETEEN HUNDRED ushered 
a new century and the automo- 
bile era. That year saw the begin- 
ning of what was then called 
duction of automobiles 
mercial scale, for the 
Works put out no 
cars. 
Those first buggylike 
came into a world in which old Dob- 


in 


pro- 
com- 
Motor 
1,400 


on a 
Olds 


fewer than 


automobiles 


bin and the buggy played a major 


part. Except for the railroad and 
the trolley, transportation for the 
average citizen was not much differ- 
ent from that available to the Amer- 
ican of colonial times. Once away 
from the railroad lines or the trol- 
leys, everyone, whether rich or poor, 
was dependent on the slow methods 
of travel available almost from the 
dawn of civilization. 

At first, the motor car 
much a curiosity and a plaything, 
afforded only by wealthy persons, 
to be of very much concern |! 
industry. But after Henry Ford be- 
gan to cut prices in 1908 and persons 
in the lower income classes began to 
buy automobiles, industry began 
take notice. Maybe the ramshackle 
motor buggy was going to be more 
than a rich man’s toy, after all 


was too 


O 


to 


all. 


New Industry Brought 
Shift in Employment 


As the automobile entered the 
stage of price reductions and great 
expansion of market, the workers in 
the harness and buggy factories, the 
livery stable employes and the other 
wolkers, who had depended on the 
horse and buggy industries for a liv- 
ing, noticed a corresponding drop in 
opportunities for employment at 
their old jobs. 

Now, 39 years after the first com- 
mercial production of motor vehicles, 
it is possible to determine what the 
technological development of the au- 
tomobile industry has meant to 
American workers. 

Some of the consequences of the 
growth of the industry are obvious 
Everywhere the streets are crowded 
with automobiles. And except for 
those who are too young to remem- 
ber, the public has a vivid concep- 
tion of what the transition from the 
horse-and-buggy days to the motor 
age has meant in ease of travel. 

But some effects of the automobile 
are less apparent. Has the tech- 
nological development of the motor 
industry resulted in a decrease in 
the total number of jobs? That is 


The United 





nes raised, not 

advances in the 
’ but also of those 
at the intro- 
more 


efficient 
ut of work 


duction 


Millions of Jobs 
In the Auto Trade 


Manuf 


the Dasis of 


acturers’ 
the best 
govern- 


olle 


from 
rivate sources, has cal- 
hat the advent of the 
1as meant, in dollars and 
vages to American workers 
to the present 
n 1900 from scratch, the 
few years 
wa prize attraction at 
Barnum & Bailey's circus parade, 
has created 582,873 jobs in motor ve- 
hicle, mot vehicle parts and tire 
} manufacturing plants and in petro- 
1,124,528 jobs in the 
ling of automobiles; 
road construction 
I 3,109,508 for truck 
drivers; 171,101 jobs for bus drivers; 
a total, including workers who pro- 
duce the raw materials used by the 
automobile transport industry, of 
/ 6,037,000 persons. These are the fig- 
ures for 1937, a year of comparative 


which only a 


was the 


leum refineries 
servicing and sel 
278.971 


ects: 


jobs on 


pr iobs 


prosperity 
Altogether, from 1900 to the pres- 
ent, the A. M. A. figures show, the au- 
tomobile created employment 
resulting in the payment of 86 bil- 
wages and salaries! 


has 
lion dollars in 

That is 

More money than the entire na- 
tional income produced in 1929, our 
year of greatest prosperity. 

More money than the total pay- 
ments in wages and salaries in the 
United States from 1909 to 1913, in- 
clusive 

More than one-fourth of the esti- 
mated total national wealth of 425 
billion dollars 

About 7 per cent of all the wages 
and salaries paid during the period 
from 1900 to 1938. 


Outside Industries 

Benefited Widely 
To this vast total of wages created 
by the motor industry, it is pointed 
out, should be added such intangibles 
as the benefits accruing to workers 
in other industries, because the mo- 
tor vehicle afforded a quick means 
of transport, because of the’ new 
recreational and travel spending due 
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to the automobile and the hundred 

| and one other effects on American 
business which may be attributed to 
the motor vehicle. 

Other intangible benefits accrue to 
Wage-earners because of the motor 
industry. Because of the pioneering 
of the motor car manufacturers, 
mass production methods were de- 
veloped. Motor car makers first in- 

| troduced higher industrial wages 
providing an example other manu- 
facturers are following today. 

Here is the way the additional 
wage payments of the automobile 
transport industry from 1900 through 
1938 were divided according to fields 
of employment: 

Twelve billion dollars has gone into 
the pay envelopes and salary checks 
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3 DIFFERENT GRADES OF 
PERFORMANCE ON THE ROAD 


ERE ARE THREE CARS—identical in make, 

model, color and price. Yet their per- 
formance and economy differ at traffic lights, 
on hills and highways. Read why: 

The farther you advance the spark of a 
modern car, up to the point of maximum 
efficiency, the more power you get from 
gasoline. 

But the motor “knocks” or “pings” when 
the spark is set farther ahead than the “anti- 
knock” quality of the gasoline used permits. 

Judged by anti-knock quality, there are 
three grades of gasoline: “low grade,” “reg- 
ular” and gasoline containing “Ethyl.” 

That is why your car has a device—vari- 
ously called “distributor adjuster,” “Octane 
Selector,” etc.—for setting the spark for 
each of these three grades of gasoline. 

And the performance of your car depends 
upon the grade of gas and spark setting, 
as shown below. 


YOU HAVE THESE 3 CHOICES 


Poor performance 
with ‘‘low grade’’ gasoline 


There is no anti-knock fluid (contain- 
ing tetraethyl lead) in “low grade” 
gasoline. Power is lost because the 
spark must be retarded to prevent 
“knock” or “ping.” 


Good performance 
with ‘‘regular’’ gasoline 


Most regular gasoline has in it anti- 
knock fluid (containing tetraethyl 
lead). The spark can be considerably 
advanced for more power without 
“knock” or “ping.” 





Best performance 
with gasoline containing “ETHYL” 


Gasoline “with ETHYL” is highest in 
all-round quality. It has enough anti- 
knock fluid (containing tetraethyl 
lead) so that the spark can be /w//y ad- 
vanced for maximum power and econ- 
omy without “knock” or ‘ping.” 


oy anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 
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of the wage-earners and white collar + pay envelopes of steel workers for 


workers in the automobile and auto- 
mobile parts manufacturing plants. 
Three billion dollars has gone into 
the pay envelopes of workers em- 
ployed by the rubber industry to 
make tires for motor cars. 
Two billion dollars has gone into 


making the steel used in motor ve- | 


hicles. 

Three billion dollars has gone into 
pay envelopes in the petroleum in- 
dustry to pay workers for making 
the gas ‘and oil used by operators 
of motor vehicles. 


+ 


Fifty-three billion dollars has gorie 
into the wages of truck-drivers, 
chauffeurs, service station and park- 
ing lot employes and garage repair 
men. 

Thirteen billion dollars has been 
paid to workers employed on road- 
construction jobs which were made 
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motor vehicle and 
ve been carried 
r car been in- 


Loss in Old Industries 


Small in Comparison 
That this loss does not approach 
l f the earnings resulting 
from the transport industry 
is shown by the available data. The 
employment figures show that prob- 
ably not more than two million per. 
sons lost jobs in carriage and har- 
ness factories and other similar in- 
dustries affected by the coming of 
the automobile 
Assuming that the number of jobs 
in these industries had increased in 
proportion to the growth of popula- 
tion (this assumption, it is pointed 
out, allows for a maximum increase, 
as much of the population growth 
has come in the largest cities where 
few families kept horses and bug- 
gies, even in the pre-1900 days) there 
would have been afi increase of 
1,460,000 in the number of jobs. 


motor 


Actually, the automobile transport 
industry today, with an employment 
of six million persons, has created 
four million additional jobs. The 
2,540,000 additional jobs, beyond 
what might. be expected as a result 
of population growth, is ascribed to 
the technological developments of 
the automobile industry. 

The growth in average wage-earner 
income today as compared with 
1900, a large part of which is as- 
cribed to the automobile, is shown 
by income figures. 

In 1900, for example, only about 
one non-farm family in ten could 
afford a horse and buggy. Today 
approximately half of all non-farm 
families own cars. 

More andi more employment, with 
the benefits spreading out to all the 
rest of the nation—that is the rec- 
ord of the automobile industry. 
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MOST AMAZING TYPEWRITER FEATURE EVER PRESENTED! 


NUMBER 


FROM EVERY POINT OF VIEW 
Royal's New No. | is the greatest typewriter ever 
produced! It is truly a revelation in modern de- 
sign and performance. The beauty of its graceful, 
.» MAGIC Margin .. . the wide 
variety of its advanced Features of the Future... 
its smooth, quiet, well-nigh effortless operation 

.. all contribute toward making this New Easy- 
Writing Royal a masterpiece of mechanical per- 
fection. Give it THE DESK TEST... Judge its 
value in terms of results! Compare the Work! 


sweeping lines . 


*Trade Mark 


AN AMATING INVENTION! 
Revolutionary .. . Here is 
dramatic proof of Royal's 
constant progress! No 
more setting of margins 
by hand! On Royal's New 
No. 1, and only on this 
typewriter, the operator 
merely positions the carri- 
age—MAGIC Margin does 
the rest, automatically! 
No fuss! No fret! 
Click—it's sett 
Copyright, 1938, Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 


Gg YALL MORE THAN EVER WORLD'S No. 1 TYPEWRITER 


or 
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The United 


+ The Story of Amevican Efficiency + 


MVHE average owner of an automo- 
l bile in the lower price classes 
ves $33.90 thi ear as a result of 

i d v S vided ) Lne 

€ | ¢ € ) o- 


a whole 


im saving 











( lies, Save 

r as a re- 

put into tires 

and yared with 
1926 

And this computation takes into 

iccou only the additional mileage 

from yresent- tires. 

aiues wn 1 Cant be ACc- 

measured, such as the su- 

verior construction of 1938 tire 

providing easier steering, superior 

ri comfort 1nd greater resist- 


ance to puncture and blow-out dan- 








rs, are not considered 
Here are the facts on which the 
oregoing statements are based 
1926 1938 
ce 
€ $ $19.35 
re, lb 15.5 21.9 
mu 14,200 26,500* 
nile 00169 £0073 
1.55 0.884 
figures cover passenger car 


and are based upon na- 
tional records of taxi companies plus 
records of the test fleet of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co 
A large proportion of the addi- 
tional value has been added to tires 


ana tubes since 1929 


sizes only 


Tires Cost Less 
And Last Longer 
The tire buyer today pays 
third less for tire expense per mile 
of travel than he did in 
the basis of 1929 costs the average 
purchaser today gets about $9.57 
worth of mileage free in each tire, 
or enough free mileage to drive ap- 
proximately from New 
York to California 
Moreover, these savings have been 


g:ven to purchasers despite the fact 


one- 


four times 


that hourly wage rates in tire fuc- 


tories are one-third more today than 
in 1929 
Achievements of tire manufac- 


turers in reducing costs and improv- 
ing quality have 
matic as 
manufacturers. 

Tires now cost about one-fourth of 
what they did before the World War 
and last more than ten times as long. 

To make spectacular im- 
provements in keep pace 


been just as dra- 


those of the automoolie 


these 
tires and 


with automotive developments, the 
tire industry has had to carry on a 
huge research program. Sometimes 


tire improvements have had to wait 
until automobile development caught 
uy and sometimes it has been the 


o:ber way around 
Millions Yearly 
Spent in Research 





More than 55 million dollars, the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
estimates, has gone into tire research 
and exper tion in the laseten 
years Nearly a million dollars a 

for example, goes to pay the 
cost Of Maintaining tire test crews, 
ho ride about the country road- 
testing new and existing types of 
tires, to insure their safety and de- 
pendable performance before they 


are put into production and deliv- 


ered to the trade 
Seldom has improvement in tires 
resulted from any single revolution- 


ary development. More often it has 


1929. On | 


The Rubber Tire Industry Offers an Annual “Rebate” 
| To Autoists 
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in Form of Increased Purchasing Power 
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been a matter of adding together a+ ments in tires has been the reduc- 


great many little improvements—a 
better tire: compound here, a heat- 
resisting ply there, and so on. 

One of the principal improvements 
in modern tires has been their con- 
struction so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the amount of heat developed 
inside the casing and tube. The 
generation of heat inside a _ tire 
through flexing is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of tire failure. 

Although heat generation still is 
an important factor in the perform- 
ance of the average passenger car 
tire, modern materials, design and 
methods of manufacture are so per- 
fected that the average motorist need 
not worry much about blow-outs re 
sulting from overheated tires, so 
long as his tires are of high quality 
and he drives with some degree olf 
care 

Constant Efforts 
To Improve Safety 

Tires containing special heat-re- 
sisting plies are available, and con- 
tribute still further to tire safety. 

Further betterment of tire service 
is expected as a result of improved 
cord construction, of improved com- 
pounds and design in the tread and 
of education of the public in the 
proper care and use of tires. 

The improvements already 
in cord construction have added 
the safety of tires. Other improve 
ments which have added to safety 
in motoring are changes in tread 
designs to reduce danger of skid- 
ding, permit quicker stopping and 
faster starting. 


made 


to 


One of the most notable advances 
in motor car design in recent years 
which has contributed to improve- 





NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in the sky” for the best in\ 


dining, 


dancing and entertainment. 


* 


THE FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 


rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 


plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


* 


THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 


known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round. 


On the 65th floor of the 
famous R.C. A. Building 





NEW YORK 


* 


tion of wheel diameters, permitting a 
proportionate increase in tire cross 
sections. The larger tire cross sec- 
tion, made possible by the reduction 


of wheel diameter, produces, among | 


other advantages, easier riding and 
improved appearance. 


Better Tires Before 
Cars Were Ready 
An example of tire development 
which proved ahead of its time was 
the low-pressure tire, using but 10 
or 12 pounds of air, which was intro- 
duced a few years ago. Steering 
equipment and other 
automobile were designed for higher 
pressure tires and would not work 
satisfactorily with the huge dough- 
nut tires. So they had to be put 
aside, pending the day when auto- 
motive designs would make their use 
feasible. 
Research today is attempting to 
achieve improvements in tires which 


parts of the | 


4 were believed impracticable a few 


years ago. 
Some of the newest experiments, 


| for instance, are being conducted in 


an effort to reduce the noise or 
whine of tires against the road. 
Another line of research is aimed 
at developing a tire which will con- 
duct electricity and thus eliminate 


all danger of accumulations of ex- | 


plosive charges of static electricity 
in motor vehicles. So far, experi- 
ments to make tires conductors of 
clectricity by loading tire compounds 
With lead and carbon black or with 


copper strips and various other ma- 


terials have been unsuccessful. 
Industry’s Part 
In Accessory Field 


Tire manufacturers have contrib- 


uted to the automobile industry by 
developing other products which are 
used in automobiles. 


The average automobile contains 


about 200 parts made of rubber, such 








jiator hose. 
Sive of 
about 50 pounds of rubber per car. 
development | size or have rendered nearly as much | 





Another 








the steering wheel, engine mount- {| appears to be the use of a new type | service to 
of upholstery materia] originated by 
the tire manufacturers. 

Neither the tire industry nor the 
industry 


running board, door 
seals, fan belt, and 
In these parts, exclu- | 
tires and tubes, there are 


floor mats, 


bumper 


automobile 
reached 
important 


anything 


the public, without the 
The tire industry has kept 
abreast of the automobile industry, 
and has worked in close harmony 
with it in giving motor car users 
safer automobiles and safer tires at 
ever lower prices. 


other. 


have 
present 


could 
like its 
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CITIES 
SERVICE 


TEST PLATE 





Sensational New Cities Service Device 
now the talk of the motoring world 


OU’VE probably heard about the Oil Test Plate 

on the radio, or from your helpful Cities Service 
dealer. You may be using it right now—along with 
thousands of car owners and fleet operators. 
If you haven’t seen this handy little “oil expert” in ac- 
tion—here’s what it does: A drop or two on the “Magic” 
surface shows in 30 seconds the condition of the oil in 
your crankcase. Then you can judge for yourself if the 
oil is O. K. or ready for a change. In any case you 
benefit, because the Oil Test Plate not only indicates 
fresh, safe oil; but also tells if the oil is burned, worn 
or decomposed. Its accuracy helps you avoid unneces- 
sary expense and loss of time. Helps save you® motors 
and your money. 


Oil Test Plate Will Help Keep 
the New 1939 Cars New! 


If you are investing in one of this season's magnificent 
new @nodels—be sure it gets the advantages of the Oil 
Test Plate service from the very start. This practical 
Cities. Service device will help keep it new—guard its 
prime power and per- 
formance. Automotive 
authorities agree that a 
close check on oil is a 
vital factor in the care 
of modern motors. And 
you will find that the 
Oil Test Plate is a 
simple, sure way to see 
for yourself if your oil 
is safe, 


It’s Easy to Test Your Own Oil! 


Any driver can see for himself—on the spot, in just a 
jiffy! Used oil may assume any one of four “off” colors 
on the Test Plate. These are warning signs of possible 
trouble. If the oil is still fresh, the Oil Tester will tell. 


When you decide to 
“Change” Try this New 


HEAT-PROVED OIL 


In the 1939 engine, parts fit tighter than ever. The in- 
stant a motor starts, heat and oil come to grips. But 
the new Cities Service Motor Oil is more than a match 
for engine heat because before it goes to work for you 
it’s heat-proved in a super-refining process. This great 
oil is subjected to higher temperatures in refining than 
it ever will be called upon to meet, as a lubricant, in your 
engine. In tests supervised by Barney 
Oldfield—over 100,000 miles of driving 
—the new Cities Service Motor Oil 
showed up to 10% savings on con- 
sumption, as much as 17% less bear- 
ing wear and 25% less piston wear. 
Resolve today to try Cities Service 
Motor Oil. You'll get safe, efficient 
lubrication—tested and proved under 
practical driving conditions. 

Call on your nearest Cities Service 
Dealer today. Ask him to supply the 
full details on all the money-saving 
products and services he sells. 








OILS AND GASOLENES 





Listen in every Friday, 8 P. M., E. S. T. to the Cities Service Radio Concert, 
WEAF and 44 associated NBC stations. 














AMERICA’S FINEST 
LOW-PRICED CAR 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


THING ON WHEELS 


YOULL BE PROUD 
TO OWN A 





Great New 





Value Standards 





New lower price levels that 
mean good news to millions 


* 





GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


PONTIAC! 


SEE YOUR NEAREST PONTIAC DEALER 


PRICE ! 


a taipte ACHIEVEMENT — 
IN QUALITY an 


Great New Pontiac 
Silver Streaks 








ERE, MR. AND MRS. AMERICA, is 
just what you've been waiting for! 
Three dazzlingly new Pontiacs styled 
with an eye for tomorrow—powered to 
rule the road—literally packed with all 
the things that win an owner’s heart 
—and priced so close to the lowest 
that you now can own a top-flight car 
and never miss the dollar-differencel 
Whether you select the Quality Six, 
the De Luxe Six or the De Luxe Eight, 
you'll have a car of which you can 
really be proud. Proud of its distinc- 
tive beauty. Proud of its fine-car 
luxury. Proud of its heart-warming 
performance and amazing new com- 
fort. Proud of its really remarkable 
economy and long life. And remember 
-..no matter what model you choose: 
You pay less for a Pontiac this year 
and GET MORE—more that’s new... 
more that’s good . . . more that saves 
you money! 


You Can’t Match All These Features 
in Any Other Low-Priced Car 


e Distinctive New Silver Streak Styling « New- 
rest Ride with Duflex Springing « Lower, 
Wider Bodies with Curb-High Floors* « Im- 
proved Safety Shift at No Extra Cost « Improved 
Knee-Action ¢ Thrilling L-head Engine Per- 
formance with Record Economy « 25% More 
Window Area* « Safety Glass All Around « 
Extra Large Trunk Space at No Extra Cost 
¢ Multi-Seal Hydraulic Brakes « New Self« 
Cushioning Clutch 
*De Luxe models only 
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REPUBLICANS POLL BIGGER VOTE IN 37 S 


+ ———— 


HE Repuolican party on 


popular vote 





ber 8 polled a large 


in the thirty-seven Northern anda 





T 


e 
~” 
a 


border states of the 





than did the Democratic party 
This Republican advantage in pop- 
ular vote was the first since the start 


of the New Deal. It was a narrow 


margin, with the count as [follows 
15,460,146 Republicans to 15,152,250 
Democrats This represented an 


ge of 307.896 votes out of 30,- 


612,396 votes cast 





These figures represent unofficiai 
but complete tabulations 

A number of deductions are pos- 
sible on the basis of total votes cast 
in Northern and border states in the 
last three general elections 


Vote Was Heavy 

One is that the election this year 
did not turn on an jusually sma 
vote. Nearly two million more votes 
were cast z 
tion of 1934 
no Presidential 
volved. 








A second point to be noted is that 
the Repudlican strength between 
1936 and 1938 was remarkably well 
maintained. Only 400,000 fewer votes 
were cast for Republican Congress- 
jonal candidates than were cast for 
the Republican presidential candi- 
date two years ago. Compared with 
1934 Republican strength gained by 
more than 2,000,000. 


Seeking The Cause 

A third point is that the decline 
in the Democratic vote was precipi- 
tate, amounting to 9,000,000. Here, 
politicians say, is the mystery of 
the campaign. 

Did the Democratic vote stay home 
or did it stray to the Republican 
column? Why did 9,000,000 fewer 
individuals register support for 











e Popular Vote by States 





























for the post-mortem mill that 
grind from now until 
Figures in the chart printed on this 


Democratic Congressional candidates | 


vote and the farm vote stay home? 
Or did as many Republican as Demo- | State, but particularly in States with 
a large rural population, the number 
of Democratic votes declined drasti- 
cally while the number of Republi- 


can voters remained remarkably con- 


coming 1938 Republicans? 


| 
| 
| 
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A LOOK at tne 


map tells better 


Republicans have 
broadly since the 
were compteted 


That map had only seven < 
States with Republican administra 
tions after the New Deal 


two years ago. 


Four were in the east 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Mary- 
land. Two were in the farming area 

North and South Dakota 


fornia was the sev 


But now the Repuviican dots num- 


ber eighteen and 


connected path from 


dustrial sections 


Coast on through the corn and wheat 
Pelts to the C *e9n 


the Pacific Coast. 


ne gain was av .ieved by the over- 
throw of Democratic administrations 
in twelve States, of 
administration in Wisconsin 


the Farmer-Labo: 
Minnesota. 


Democraiic candidates, 
succeeded in ousting Republican ad- 
ministrations in Maryland, 
Dakota and California. 


Solid South Gives 

Democrats Advantage 
Because of the Solid 
advantage still is with 
crats by far. Thirty of 
eight State administrations 
under their control in the all-import- 
ant period of preparation 
Presidential election 
Republicans profess not to be dis- 

| couraged by that fact, 
Considering the results of the gu- 
| bernational elections alone, they are 
Saying that the voters emphatically 
repudiated President Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal leadership and his policies in 
key States. Barring an unexpected 
shelving of New Deal principles, these 


Republicans predict 


than figures why 


Democratic 
to date. 
































Thirty-six and one-half hours from Chicago 
to the coast in luxury! AND IN SAFETY! 
These Aluminum trains are the pace- 
setters in the new era of railroad trans- 
portation. But all the Aluminum you 
actually see is in the decorative details 
of the beautiful interiors. The secret of 
their lightness, their low center of gravity, 
their safeness, is in the construction you 
don't see...hidden under the paint, 


the carpet, the glamor... 
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This is how an Aluminum car looks under 
Strong alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum form the entire framework, 
walls, ceilings, roofs and floors of the cars. 
Each car weighs only half as much as an 
old-fashioned car. Yet no whit of the safety 
that is traditional in American railroading 
is sacrificed. For with Alcoa Aluminum, 
builders attain lightness by using thick 
members that are both stiff and strong. 
Nature made Aluminum light. Builders 
don’t have to skimp on metal to stay light. 

















CK 
Railroad standards, based 


on laws of the United States Post Office 
Department, require that the underframes 
of railway passenger cars shall stand 200 
tons compression from end to end with 
proper factor of safety. The Alcoa Aluminum 
backbone alone in this underframe stands 
over 440 tons without buckling. That's 
super-safety, proved by actual test. 

It's nothing but the soundest kind of 
engineering: The alloys of Alcoa Aluminum 
are naturally light. Research has made them 
very strong. Great investments in rolling 
mills and extrusion presses have made the 
necessary shapes available. The alloys of 
Alcoa Aluminum are fabricated easily by 
riveting or welding. 
The inevitable result 
is lightness with safety 
at reasonable cost. 
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Alabama J.H ead, D 
Arizona H. | D 
Arkansas Ha wa 

| California... H. W. Johnson, R 

} Colorado Alva B. Adams, D* 

| Connecticut J. A. Danaher, R 

Delaware... James H. Hughes 

| Florida..... Claude Pepper, D 

| Georgia.... W. F. George, D 
Idaho...... W. E. B . & 
Illinois..... Scolt W. Lucas, D 

| Indiana.... Frederick Van Nu 

ae Guy M. Gillet D 

| ~ Kansas .. Arthur Capper, R 

| Kentucky.. Alben W. Barkley, D 

| Louisiana J. H. Overton, D 
Maine .. Frederick Hale, R 
Maryland... G. L. Radcliffe, D 
Mass ... D. I. Walsh, D 
Michigan A. H. Vandenberg, R 
Minnesota... H. Shipstead, F-I 
Mississippi.. Pat Harrison, D 
Missouri... B. C. Clark, D 
Montana B. K. Wheele D 

R ti N i 
( no 
k € \ 8 I 


from the Administration will be even 
more pronounced in the next Dal- 
loting. 

“Wait and see,” is the substance of 
reply to that assertion 


Gov. Murphy’s Defeat 
Hard Blow to Party 
Of principal satisfaction to 


Democrats last week was the 
election of Governor Lehman, of New 
York. Had Thomas E. Dewey won 
there, Republicans probably would 
have been counting now on his nomi- 
nation and election to the Presidency 
in 1940. 


The greatest disappointment 


New Deal Democrats was caused 
the defeat of Governor Murphy, of 
Michigan, by Frank D. Fitzgerald 
The Governor personified the Ne 
Deal as much as any other candidate 
in the country. Two attempts 
the President to help him, in 
face of criticism of the handling 
the Michigan sit-down strikes 
1937, failed. 


A list of newly elected mem 
bers of the House and a table of 
comparative strength of the 
parties in the 1939 Congress ap- 
pear on page 7. 








spending, relief, agricul 
States quite as much as local 
House to Governor Bei 
helped the Farmer-Labor 


And in Wisconsin, tl 


past worked to the ¢ 


Need for Solidarity 
Recognized by G. O. P. 
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Ind E. R. Burke, D 
D P. A. McCarran, D* 
R H. S. Bridges, R 
h D W. W. Barbour, R’ 
D D. Chavez, D 
2 James M. Mead, D* 
D R. R. Reynolds, D* 
R Gerald P. N R* 
R 4. V. Don ) 
D E. W. Thon D 
R R C. Hol t 
D R J. F. Guffe D 
D P G. Ge ) 
) J. F. Byrne D 
vw, D Chandler Gurne R 
) I Stew D 
D TX Connally, D 
D E. D. Thomas, D* 
R E. W. Gibson, R* 
D Harry F. Byrd, D 
Bone, D LB.s Ve nbach,D 
D I D. Holt, D 
P Alex, W R 
i D C. O’Mahon D 
nors elected, and their 


Ala.—Frank M. Dixon (D) 
Ariz.—R, T. Jones (D) 
Ark.—Carl E. Bailey (D) 
Calif—Culbert L. Olson (D) 
Colo.—Rolph L. Carr (R) 
Conn.—Raymond E. Baldwin (R) 
Ga.—E. D. River. (D) 

Idaho—C. A. Bottolfsen (R) 
Iowa—George A. Wilson (R) 
Kans.—Payne Ratner (R) 
Maine—Lewis O. Barrows (R) 
Md.—Herbert R. O'Connor (D) 
Mass.—Leverct: Saltonstail (R) 
Mich—Frank D. Fitzgerala (R) 
Minn.—Harold Stassen (R) 
Nebr.—Roy L. Cochrin (D) 
Nev.—E. P. Carville (D) 

N. Dak.—John Moses (D) 

N. H.—Francis P. Murphy (R) 
N. Mex.—John E. Miles (D) 

N. Y.—Herbert H. Lehman (D) 
Ohio—John W. Bricker (R) 
Okla—Leon C. Phillips (D) 
Orcg—Charles A. Sprague (R) 
Pa.—Arthur H. James (R) 

R. I.—William H. Vanderbilt (R) 
S. C.—Purnet R. Maybank (D) 
S. Dak.—Harlan J. Bushfield (R) 
Tenn.—Prentice Cocper (D) 
Tex.—W. Lee O'Daniel (D) 
Vt.—George D. Aiken (R) 
Wis.—Julius P. Heil (R) 
Wyo.—Nels H. Smith (R) 

















Parking is easier, forthe gear shift 


clears the front floor 








See Lackard at the Auto Show- 
Then take the traffic sign test / 


~ 


HIGHWAY SIGNS DRAMATIZE ADVANCEMENTS 


Ge to the Auto Show, take a long look at 
the 1939 Packard Six and Packard 120— 
then take the traffic sign test at your Pack 
ard dealer's. Each sign will reveal some 
phase of motoring now radically bettered. 


“Slippery,” warns the sign. But the Pack- 
ard’s FIFTH shock absorber checks lateral 
shocks which, like pressure from some 
giant hand, have encouraged your car to 
skid! It greatly increases steering accuracy! 


{ 





is right up under the steering wiiect. It's 
the Packard HANDISHIEL, an improved 


steering-column shift that completely 


BY PACKARD'S T é AND FIFTH SHOCK ABSORBER 


You'll get a thrill at every tri 
improved Packard TRAFFIC & TRAVEL en 
gine is amazingly agile 
motor car engine—at 


touring speeds—Packard | 






Shift Gears and vet 


prise. You've never known such easy, 


a design borrowed from the Packar« 


Oe ahh catnnenetiens! 


kard dealer and ‘ft vo 


lever 


MADE POSSIBLE 












SPRMen es 
When signs promise bumps, Pac kard’s 
FirrH shock absorber works wonders for 


! Most road shocks hit both cross-wise 


ip and down. This new Packard de- 


vice smothers cross shocks for the first trmel 


NEW! ANCTHER BRILLIANT PACKARD PLUS! 


Packard's ingenious Econo-Drive— 
optional at additional cost. This new and 
pertected fourth-speed gear cuts engine 
»lutions 27.8". at speeds over 30 miles 


per hour. Think what this will save you 
on gas, oil and reduced engine wear. Yet 
Econo-Drive is worth its extra cost for 

ther, qt er performance alone, 


THE NEW 1939 


PACKARD 


SIX and 120° 


can buy a Packard Six Door Touring 
delivered at f rv in De 


SS SS pgs 


t terms can be arranged through vour 
s of average 
wn payment 





it will probabl 





yn a Packare S$ The r e n 
Pp icon onthe above factory d red 5955 
ric ould b 
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THE AUTOMOBILE SHOWS: SYMBOLS 
OF AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


MVHE Nationa! Automobile Show in * 
New York City’s Grand Central 
Palace November 11-18, and the other 
automobile shows throughout the na- 
tions, are more than just a showing 
of the new 1939 automobiles They 
are symbols of the progessiveness of 
the motor industry. No other major 
industry has an annual style show; 
no other major industry has so con- 
sistently improved its products. 
Throngs visiting the shows now in 


progress are enthusiastic over the 
new models 
But in their enthusiasm for the 


new cars the crowds are no different 
from those which have gone to the 
shows every year since the first was 
held in New York City in 1900. That 


is the marvel of the industry—each 
year its research engineers have 
made such sweeping technological 


advances that the buyers find each 
new mode! superior to the last. Fre- 
quently the change has been so 
great that for many motorists the 
urge to buy is caused more by ob- | 
solescence than by the actual wear- 
ing out of their automobiles. 


‘‘America’s Progress” 


Is Theme of Show 


The theme of the National Auto- 
mobile Show this fall is “Automobiles 
for America’s Progress.” And that 
theme, say the experts of other in- 
dustries, is most appropriate, for the 
example of the automobile makers is 
the ideal standard of conduct for all 
industry. 

The formula of success used by the | 
motor vehicle manufacturers—better 
cars at lower prices—is especially 
well exemplified this fall. Prices 
have been slashed despite many im- 
provements in quality. The average 
retail price of the five-passenger 1939 
car is $55 less than a comparable 
car sold during the boom days in the 
spring of 1929. 

Typical of shows all over the coun- 
try, except that it is on a more 
claborate scale, the National Auto- 
mobile Show has displays of several 
hundred passenger cars, commercial 
vehicles and chassis sponsored by 
26 exhibitors, while several dozen 
concerns offer the latest in acces- 
sories, bodies and servicing equip- 
ment. As usual, the exposition is 
produced under the auspices of the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

At the same time the National 
Automobile Show is held, four other 
motor displays will be held in New 
York. These are the National Motor 
Truck Show and the special shows of 
General Motors Corporation, the Ford 
Motor Company and the Chrysler 
Corporation. 

Not only are motordom’s displays 
this year featuring improvements on 
the cars which have been in the 
market; also in the exhibits are three 
new sixes and a brand new eight 
cylinder automobile. 


Driving Simplified 
In the New Cars 


More changes have been made in 
the new models, the automobile ex- 
perts agree, than for a number of 
years. Primary emphasis is on 
changes which simlify the task of 
driving and add to the comfort of 
the passengers. Few major altera- 
tions have been made in the engines, 
although there again has been an | 
increase in the power output, even 
where engine size remains un- 
changed, as a result of higher com- 
pression, improvements in carbure- 
tion and distribution, together with 
other refinements in details of de- 
sign. 

One of the most important features 
shown in many models, designed to 
make driving easier, is the relocation 
of the gear-shifting lever. A large 
proportion of all makes now place 
this lever below the steering wheel. 

Cars which had the under-wheel 
shift last year have refined the de- 
sign of the parts which connect the | 
lever with the transmission and 
thereby have made shifting easier. 
There also is a simplification in some 
instances, especially where vacuum 
boosters for shifting have been elim- 
inated. 

Anothef change which simplifies 
the task of the driver is found in 
the clutch. In some cars the clutches 
have been redesigned and simplified 
and in several instances the result 
is that lighter throw-out pressure is 
required for disengaging them. De- 
tails of design also insure smoother 
engagement, making for comfort of 
passengers. 

Numerous changes have been made 
in transmissions and a large propor- 
tion of the cars in the higher-price | 
brackets proviae either new or im- 
proved over-drives. Function of the 
over-drive primarily is to keep en- 
gine speeds lower in reference to car 
speeds. Thus, when the over-drive is 
“cut in,” engine wear, engine noise 
and fuel consumption are reduced. 

A number of changes in steering 
equipment which have been made in | 
some models make steering easier 
Steering wheels commonly are made 
fiexible or are supported by spring 


; The 
| ride which has gained in popularity 


; Vances made in 


| the 





k* )LLOWING is a list of the automobile shows and their dates 


in the principal cities: 


| 
| Allentown, Pa Nov. 17-20 
| Baltimore, Md Nov. 19-26 
Boston, Mass Nov. 12-19 
| Brooklyn, N. Y Nov. 23-Dec. 4 
3 Ae Nov. 12-19 
| Chicago, Ill........... Nov. 12-19 
| Cincinnati, Ohio 
(special exhibit) Nov. 13 
} Columbus, Ohio ..Nov. 12-19 
Denver, Colo Dec. 5-10 
Des Moines, Iowa......Nov. 14-19 
| Detroit, Mich........ Nov. 11-19 
Elmira, N. Y. 
| (Tentative) Nov. 14-19 
| Grand Rapids, Mich Jan. 2-7 
Indianapolis, Ind Nov. 19-25 
| 


Kansas City, Kans. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 3 
Long Island, N. Y. 
(At World’s Fair) Nov. 23-Dec. 4 


Los Angeles, Calif.....Nov. 12-20 
Milwaukee, Wis ..Nov. 12-19 
Minneapolis, Minn.....Nov. 12-19 
Montreal, Canada....Nov. 19-26 





Auto Shows of the Nation 


Newark, N. J.....Nov. 26-Dec. 3 
New Haven, Conn...,.Nov. 14-19 
New Orleans, La... .Dec. 3-5 
New York, MW. ¥...... Nov. 11-18 
Genes, TNE... sieve Nov. 15-20 
Philadelphia, Pa......Nov. 11-18 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ Nov. 11-19 


Pueblo, Colo. 

(Tentative) Dec. 1-2 
Rochester, N. Y..... *..Nov. 19-26 
San Antonio, Tex..Nov. 29-Dec. 3 
San Francisco, Calif...Nov. 11-19 
St. Louis, Mo. Nov. 13-19 
Salt Lake City, Utah..Nov. 16-20 


Soranwen, Ph....scce- Nov. 15-19 
Seattle, Wash......... Jan. 9-15 
Syracuse, N. Y....... Nov. 14-19 


Toronto, Canada. .Nov. 26-Dec. 3 
ci crsa renee Dec. 7-11 
Wellsville, N. Y....... Nov. 22-23 

(Automobile shows have been 
held also in Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Hartford, Conn.; Washington, D 
C.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Canons- 
burg, Pa., and Monongahela, Pa.) 








steel spokes whith cushion vibrations 
otherwise felt by the driver 

Among the engine improvements 
are pistons and rings with surfaces 
more wear-resistant. improved 
mountings, quieter fans, improved 
water pumps with ball bearings lub- 
ricated for life, rubber mounted bal- 
ancers and non-crystallizing bearing 
metals, 

Improvements in carburetors in- 
clude automatic chokes and temper- 
ature controls, and in some instances 
provision for less surging of fuel in 
float bowls. 


Larger Windshields 
A New Aid to Drivers 

Another factor which adds to the 
ease of driving is the provision of 
larger windshields, which, together 
with narrower front pillars, means a 
decided increase in window space. 

In most cars only minor modifica- 
tions have been made on brakes, 
such as the use of linings with Righer 
coefficients of friction or greater 
wear resistance. The number of hy- 
draulic brake users is increased. 

The beauty of most of the innova- 
tions is that they are so simple that 
the motorist readily can learn to use 
them. 

The greater comfort of the new 
models is exemplified by innovations 
in spring suspension and a somewhat 
extended use of independent front 
wheel suspensions using coil springs 
latter contribute to the “soft’ 


in recent years because it results in 
less jolting, especially on rough roads 

Net effect of the changes of this 
phase of motor car construction is to 
improve riding and road-holding 
characteristics, factors which, al- 
though not easily measured, are of 
tremendous importance in motoring 


Additional Comfort 
In Body Interiors 


Body interiors are roomy, allowing 
plenty of room for six passengers in 
even the lower-priced automobiles. 

Visitors to the auto shows are find 
ing that appearance is stressed in 
the new models even more than in 
recent years. Styling changes are 
more pronounced than ever. 

New front-end designs show a 
more pronounced stream-lined ef- 
fect. To be noted is a tendency to 
keep car exteriors smooth and free 
from needlessly projecting parts, 
both for good appearance and for 
ease in cleaning 

Sharply sloping body panels cover 
roomier baggage compartments at 
ahe rear and usually enclose the 
spare tire, leaving only a handle pro- 
jecting. This is streamlined, and of- 
ten combined with the license 
bracket and a lamp therefor. 


Running Boards 
Less Prominent 


Running boards are becoming less 
prominent and in some makes are 
omitted or made available only as 
options. 

Still another gain in appearance is 
derived from the technological ad- 
finishes for cars. 
New synthetic finishes which are ex- 
ceedingly hard and enduring have 
been developed. These are said to 
retain their luster and fine appear- 
ance throughout the life of the car. 

Instrument panels in the various 
makes reflect the individual taste of 
manufacturers. Availability of 
plastics in many colors enhances 
their beauty 

Featuring the exhibits of the ac- 
ecessory manufacturers will be a 
number of novelties. The action of 


+ many of these new accessories will be 


shown in specially constructed dis- 
plays. 


| 
| 


| 


Reiation of the automobile to the | 


American economic system is shown 
in the intérior decoration at the Na- 
tional Automobile Show. 

Exhibits of the New York show 
portray the role of scientific research 
and its application to the automobile 
industry. 

The dispiays include safety ex- 
hibits along the lines of similar ex- 
hibits in recent years 

But the greatest demonstration of 
all is the array of shinfing and beau- 
tiful new models which once more 
Shows the nation that scientifically- 
applied research can produce con- 
Stant improvement in what already 


is one of our most highly-developed 
\ 


machines—the automobile. 





HERE TODAY 


FOR 1939 
3 COMPLETELY NEW CARS 


HUDSON Gree-Jwelve + HUDSON Sex 


HUDSON Country Club Serted 
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SENSATIONAL NEW 


» Loam Ride 


WITH 
AUTO-POISE CONTROL 










You'll be amazed at the new Air- = : Lf 
foam Ride with Auto-Poise Control— /(/ RS A 

unmatched riding comfort and | \°y . r 
driving control, from two revolu- 
tionary inventions! You'll be delight- 
ed with the new Handy Shift at the 
steering wheel, combined with un- 
equalled front seat room for three! 
Wait until you see the new Dash-Lock- 
ing Safety Hood (exclusive) —hinged 
at the front. Hood latches are oper- 
ated by lever inside the car. When 
you lock your car you lock your 
hood; battery and engine parts safe 
from theft! You'll cheer for the new 
Carry-All Luggage Compartment (con- 
cealed trunk) ~A wholly new way 
of mounting the spare tire gives 
amazing roominess, yet tire can be 
removed without disturbing an 
ordinary load of baggage. And your 
eyes will open wide at the beauty 
and luxury of Hudson's new Salon 


New Country Club 
Touring Sedan—6 cyl- 
inders, 122-in. wheelbase, 
101 horsepower—$995, de- 
livered in Detroit, fully equipped; 
including Federal taxes, not including 
state and local taxes, if any. 


Hudson's Weather-Master Fresh Air and 
Heat Control available in all models. 











SS 


HUDSON PRICES START AMONG THE LOWEST and mean what they say 


Every Hudson price buys a complete car. Even and up for the new 86 


in the Hudson 112, these things do NOT cost H. P. Hudson 112 De 
extra: Bodies finished in costly hand-rubbed Luxe. $823 and up for 
lacquer; Fenders in body color; 7 color options new Hudson Six; $919 
(including 4 opalescent colors); Handy Shift (at and up for new Hudson 
steering wheel); Auto-Poise Control; Front and Country Club models. 
rear arm rests; Bumpers and bumper guards; 3 “ 
Safety glass all around; Spare wheel, tire, tube; 
Door-locking package compartment; Front win- 
dow ventilating wings; Headlight beam indi- 
cator; 2 assist straps and 3 ash trays in sedans; 
Sun visor; Thermostat; Carry-All Luggage Com- 
partment, a “concealed trunk” with more room 
than most other trunk or touring models, 


. 
Prices delivered in De- 
troit, fully equipped: in- 
cluding Federal taxes 
not including state and 
local taxes, if any. For 
delivered prices in your 
locality see your Hudsoa 
dealer. Attractively low 
time payment terms, with 
new Hudson-C.1.T. Plan. 




















Interiors! Come and see for yourself! 





















































We've all heard of that famous bridge— 
the one that some people try to cross before 
they get to it. Fret, Worry & Fear built it 
and did a bad job. It’s wobbly... and it never 
gets anybody anywhere. 
' There's another bridge—Confidence— 
that is strongly engineered to carry heavy 
loads. Confidence sailed our pioneer fore- 
| fathers across the turbulent Atlantic. Con- 
| fidence helped our grandfathers extend the 
* stubborn frontier—and made ours the 
strongest and most abundant land on Earth 
today. Confidence is ready now to take 


America further still. 
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NEW HANDICAPS 
FOR U. S. TRADE 





Problems that the voting did not 
solve. Growing nationalism in trade. 
What comes next? 








» FAVORITE post-election observation of New 
A Deal leaders is that the November 8 voting 
may change the methods of dealing with na- 
tional problems but that it cannot change the 
problems themselves. 

The degree of truth in this observation prom- 
ses to become apparent rather quickly through 
the development of events abroad. 

Nothing in the election can alter the fact that, 
in spite of a readiness to cut prices through ex- 
port subsidies, this country 1s finding it next to 
impossible to sell any important part of the na- 
tion’s wheat surplus in foreign markets. Like- 
wise, foreigners are cutting down on their pur- 
chases of American cotton, of which there is a 
vast surplus available at low prices. 

Neither did the election have any bearing on 
the fact that the economic situation in France 
is failing to respond importantly to the various 
treatments attempted and proposed. Experts 
here are convinced that the French gradually are 
being forced toward the adoption of totalitarian 
methods with results that have repercussions on 
the American economic and financial problem. 


Decline in Pound 
Might Hurt Trade 


The same is true of trends in Britain. The 
British currency is continuing to be under pres- 
sure. There is prospect of an early British- 
American trade agreement that will involve some 
concessions to American goods, but the effect of 
this agreement can be nullified by a British 
pound that is contracting in value. Lower tariffs 
make it easier for English buyers to pur- 
chase American goods, but a pound of lower 
value at the same time makes it more difficult 
to obtain the dollars with which to pay for those 
goods. 

Then there are the facts about Latin America. 
Great interest is shown in the prospect of added 
business for Americans in the nations to the 
South. But the official facts and figures dis- 
close that most Latin American nations have 
things to sell—like oil and cotton and copper 
and wheat and beef—of which the United States 
already has a surplus. The result is that totali- 
tarian states, needing these things, are buying 
more Latin American goods while the United 
States is buying a smaller amount. In today’s 
world of channeled trade, that situation makes 
difficult an economic and political bloc in this 
hemisphere. 

Similarly, developments in the Far East sug- 
gest that dreams of trade expansion in that di- 
rection are to be shattered. 


Pressure on America 


Is Toward Nationalism 


All of this means, in practical terms, that 
events around the world appear to be forcing 
the United States to pull in on itself. This, in 
turn, means that for a nation with important 
quantities of surplus products that must be sold 
abroad if they are not to fall back on domestic 
markets to break prices, there must be some in- 
ternal adjustments. Internal adjustments, again, 
involve some government intervention. 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, and other Gov- 
ernment officials not to be classed as New 
Dealers, have warned time and again that if the 
remainder of the world is not to return to the 
ways of freer trade and an end to controls over 
exchange and imports and an end to export sub- 
Sidies, then the United States will be forced to 
experiments even more drastic than those at- 
attempted thus far. Farm controls and price con- 
trols and investment controls tend to be forced 
by the pressure of events. 

This year’s elections in no way affected the 
world trend toward nationalism, of which the 
New Deal is accepted as one example. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


CLARENCE FRANCIS 


President, General Foods Corporation 

NDUSTRIAL research, lagging behind activities 

abroad, could effect economic recovery and 
solve the unemployment problem. 

Germany has 70,000 scientists and the Soviet 
Republic 100,000 men in their industrial research 
laboratories. The industrial laboratories of 
America today consist of only 1,600 research labo- 
ratories and 30,000 employes. Research might 
well be the key to this nation’s progress. 

Science discovers new jobs. With the support 
of business, labor, government, agriculture, and 
the general public, science would solve unem- 
ployment, add to the national wealth, and enable 
people to live better. 

Out of every gross dollar collected by agri- 
culture and manufacturing in the United States 
during 1936, only one cent was spent for re- 
search. True, research expenditures have 
climbed to between 250 million and 300 million 
dollars, but that would be only $2 to $2.25 for 
every man, woman and child in this country. 

Most products and services which have eased 
the wofld’s drudgery have resulted from re- 
search. Science has made working hours 
shorter, working conditions better, wages higher. 

(From an address at the Industrial Research 
Conference at Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 4.) 
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Post-Election Outlook for 'ndustry 
World Trade Prospects... Tax Plans 





BUSINESS NOW AS COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 
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MAP OF PREVIOUS MONTH 





——, activity for the country as a whole improves. 
from the levels of a year ago, although continued in October, 1938, 
Check payments for all the States were 9.35 
per cent less in October, 1938, than in the same month last year but, 
when adjusted for the drop in average wholesale prices, the smaller 


was at a lessening rate. 


decline of 2.10 per cent was indicated. 


The map above shows the trend of business activity in the States com- 
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CopyYriGHT, 1938, By THe Unitep States News PuBLISHING CORPORATION 


The decline 


tional average. 
national average. 


pared with the national average. 
sun” enjoyed better conditions, and in the 11 States marked with a 
“single sun” business activity was approximately the same as the na- 
The 13 States with “suns” in eclipse fell below che 

These comparisons are based by The United States 
News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check payments in 273 
cities throughout the country. 


The 24 States marked with a “double 





(Meosgrana WHAT THE ELECTIONS MEAN 
FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS: A GOOD OMEN? 


HE OUTLOOK for American business defi- > 


nitely is improved by the results of this 
year’s general elections. 

Both business and finance are assured by 
those results that the public is in a more con- 
servative frame of mind. The new Congress 
will be dominated by a combination of Repub- 
licans and conservative Democrats. 

This shift in the balance of Congressional 
power is more likely than ever to confirm Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his pre-election decision to 
turn from a continued drive for new reform to 
a consolidation of old reforms and to an at- 
tempted composition with business. 

National defense, the White House advisers 
openly admit, is to serve as the vehicle for this 
turn, , 

In the name of national 
defense a truce can be ar- 
ranged with the electric 
utility industry that will 
encourage a needed ex- 


Defense Plans 
Offer Aid to 


Heavy Industries 


pansion of plant. In that same name Congress 
can be encouraged to alter the nation’s railroad 
policies in a way that will permit some enlarge- 
ment in the expenditures by that industry on 
equipment and on plant. Both ot these moves 
are important to the depressed heavy goods 
industries. 

National defense, likewise, calls for greater 
Government investment in naval vessels and 
armament, both of which involve increased busi- 
ness for the steel industry. Government, too, is 
to encourage industry to equip itself for pro- 
duction of war materials, involving business for 
the machine tool industry. 

But it is elsewhere that even greater encour- 
agement may be assured business men. 

The voting public, New Deal policy makers 
are well agreed, showed an obvious lack of sym- 
pathy for some of the tactics of organized labor, 
particularly in areas where strikes have been 
most prevalent. 

Judged by the attitude of President Roose- 
velt, who holds ‘the veto power, business is un- 
likely as a result of the election to get any vital 
amendment of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
What business may get, however, is strong 
White House influence on the side of discour- 
agement.of indiscriminate use on the part of 
labor of its strike weapon. Also it may get the 
right to initiate petitions to the Labor Board 





asking for an election to decide who shall bar- 
gain for the workers, 

In a period of rising business, history shows, 
labor trouble increases. Official emphasis is 
shifting on the eve of a new recovery to a dis- 
couragement of the use of strikes and to an 
encouragement of peaceful adjustment. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has hinted that he might even 
accept legislation calling for more labor union 
responsibility. 

Then there are other important results that 





Elections and the business outlook. 
Fewer worries for employers. No tax 
surprises. A turn in New Deal policy 


for the future. 











the political strategists expect to flow from 
the elections. 

One of these results is that business men can 
feel sure that Congress will be more conserva- 
tive in its tax policies. Any revival of the sur- 
tax on undistributed corporation profits is held 
to be impossible. Much the same is true of the 
prospect for new processing taxes to raise 
money for larger benefit payments to farmers. 


A second of the results 
is that organized labor 
will, if the strategists are 
right, find a less sympa- 
For Demands thetic reception for its 
demands both at the White House and in Con- 
gress. Short shrift may be expected to grect 
efforts to strengthen the wage-hour law and the 
Walsh-Healey law setting standards to be met 
by bidders seeking Government material orders. 

A third result likely to flow from the election 
is a firmer attitude on the part of State govern- 
ments in pivotal industrial States when it comes 
to dealing with labor disturbances, The voting 
public took its first opportunity to register dis- 
approval of official leniency in the case of “sit- 
down” strikes. 

One more of the expected results is the pros- 
pect that Congress will take back its one-time 
control over the nation’s purse strings—but 
with what net result is uncertain. Elections 
failed to disclose any clear national sentiment 
for a reduction in expenditures. 


Labor to Find 


Less Sympathy 


+ 


A fifth result of the elections, as they interest 
business men, is the definite evidence that farm- 
ers registered strong dissatisfaction with the 
working of the New Deal’s farm control pro- 
gram. Rural districts in the corn belt, the wheat 
belt and the dairy States all turned in heavy 
majorities for the Republican candidates. 

Essentially, the New Deal had been built on 
a combination of farm and labor support. Swap- 
ping between those two groups gave the country 
many of the experiments of recent years. Now 
it appears, on the face of this year’s election re- 
turns, that the farmer part of this combination 
has pulled away. 

President Roosevelt in mid-term thus is faced 
with the task of constructing new props ta hold 
up the remaining years of his regime. 

Even before the November 8 election, Mr 
Roosevelt had expressed an intention to seek 
national unity by shifting the emphasis of his 
administration from new experiments to prep- 
aration for defense of this hemisphere against 
possible aggressions from totalitarian states. 


The President also told 
newspaper men that he 
Of Business In no longer was interested 
- Saas in the idea of creating 
Economic Study oven TVAs. He turned 
White House attention to new ways to stimu- 
late home building and to a study of ways that 
might be utilized by the Government to stimu- 
late capital loans to industry. Over and over 
again officials stressed that the study by the 
National Economic Committee of the nation’s 
economic system would be objective and not 


No Harassment 


directed at harassment of business. 

In other words there are signs that President 
Roosevelt sensed what the elections confirmed. 

That confirmation of a conservative trend in 
national sentiment immediately touched off the 
stock market. Rising security prices were re- 
garded as a reflection of the belief that the 
business trend, already upward, would get a de- 
cided new push by a release of fears. 

Whether justified or not, business men had 
expressed fear of labor’s tactics; they showed 
fright at the possibility of new experiments and 
of new tax laws. They feared verbal slaps from 
the White House that might upset a recovery 
trend that had been established. 

The thought now is that the election erased 
the basis for these and other fears. 

OweEN L. Scort. 
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TAX “DEFECTS”: 
AN ANALYSIS 








Tax laws that hamper business. 
An analysis by Roswell Magill, 
former Treasury Under Secretary. 








OSWELL MAGILL, now a professor of law at 
R Columbia University, was until recently 
Under Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
tax policy. 

Professor Magill has been in charge of impor- 
tant tax studies conducted by the Treasury. His 
views are regarded as those of one of the coun- 
try’s leading authorities. For that reason an 
address made by the former Under Secretary 
before the Academy of Political Science on No- 
vember 9 is attracting wide official attention. 

In that speech Professor Magill found much to 
criticize in the Federal tax policies as they affect 
corporations. 


Costliness, Confusion 
Charged to System 


Those policies, as represented by laws now in 
force, were held to be needlessly complex with 
results that are costly to corporations and con- 
fusing to a Government that must try to appraise 
the economic effects of taxes. 

One sharp criticism was directed at the provi- 
sion of the law which now prohibits a parent cor- 
poration from filing a single consolidated return 
reflecting its income, offset by any loss that 
might be incurred by a subsidiary. Professor 
Magill thinks that this provision tends to dis- 
courage corporate investment in new and risky 
enterprises by making it difficult to segregate 
new enterprises and inventions into separate 
corporations so that the owner’s entire capital 
need not be staked on the venture. 

“If it be true,” Professor Magill said, “that 
there is nothing so timid as a million dollars, how 
can we expect that large amounts of capital will 
choose the uncertain return, the added tax bur- 
den, and the inadequate arrangements for the 
deduction of losses attendant upon a new and 
untried commercial investment, in preference to 
the Elysian fields of a steady, though low, return, 
and partial or complete freedom from any sort 
of income taxation, offered by governmental se- 
curities?” 


Change in the Scope 
Of Income Tax Urged 


The Treasury's former tax authority likewise 
Suggested that income-tax payers again should 
be permitted to avoid the normal tax on corpo- 
ration dividends received by them, both as a 
matter of tax equity and as “justified by the 
undesirability of encouraging increases in corpo- 
rate indebtedness by a tax sanction.” 

At present the corporation income tax law re- 
tains a fragment of the undistributed profits sur- 
tax. This remnant amounts to a 2'% per cent 
tax upon earnings not paid out as dividends. Of 
this tax, Professor Magill said: 

“Whatever may have been the merits and the 

demerits of its predecessor, and they were many, 
the present undistributed profits tax is an ex- 
| tremely cumbersome method of raising a very 
small amount of money.” 
At the same time this tax authority cautioned 
| against using the taxing power of the Federal 
Government as a means of attaining social and 
economic reform, except where the results can be 
rather clearly foreseen. Yet he urged that if the 
National Economic Committee should recom- 
mend amendments to the revenue laws as a 
means of dealing with economic problems, those 
recommendations should be “fully discussed and 
their merits weighed quite apart from their reve- 
nue effects.” 
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The Voice 
of Government 





OSWALD RYAN 


Member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority 


* gen AVIATION is the backlog of aerial pre- 

paredness for the national defense, and the 
new Civil Aeronautics Authority is addressing it- 
| self to the task of supplementing and strength- 
| ening the air programs of both the Army and 
the Navy. The Authority’s efforts will be co- 
ordinated at all times with the defense programs 
of the Army and Navy so there will be no con- 
flict or lost motion in a united air defense policy, 

Both the Army and Navy realize that private 
flying and scheduled air transportation wi!l con- 
tinue to create an invaluable aeronautical reser- 
voir from which the armed forces of the coun- 
try can quickly recruit both men and machines 
in the event of a national emergency. 

It is not the intention of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority to militarize civil aviation, but it is 
fundamental and self-evident that thousands of 
young men skilled in flying could quickly be 
adapted to military needs and that a thriving 
| aircraft industry could be turned to defense pyr- 
poses on short notice. 

Our objective is to put civil aviation on a 
footing comparable to the automotive industry. 
Hundreds of thousands of automobile drivers to- 

| day would be of inestimable value if quick ex- 

pansion of the mechanized units of the Army 
| became necessary. Men familiar with automo- 





biles and automobile engines since earliest youth 
could be adapted to operation of tanks and other 
| motorized Army equipment. 
| (From an address at the dedication of 
Harrisburg, Pa., Municipal Airport, Nov. 3.) 
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standing to call those bonds and re- 
place them with new bonds paying a 
much lower interest rate. 

That type 
does not involve a use of additional 
credit, 


of financing, however, 


stances, to find use for much of the 
available credit money of the coun- 
try. The opinion of Government offi- 
cials is that some increase in pri- 
vate borrowing now definitely may be 
expected, but how much is a matter 
of debate 


= 








armed itself with new powers de- 
signed to control an expansion once 
Started, and it used those powers in 
1937 at the first sign of a possible 
boom. This time the Reserve Board 
will be less hasty in applying checks 
before boom signs bécome more defi- 


ine (ranGe VEAP 
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(Macssarazn: Signs of a Break in the Credit Log-Jam 


NIGNS accumulate that 

business and industry may soon 
begin to find more use for the vast 
accumulation of idle resources in the 
nation’s banks. 

Week by week, the volume of bank 
loans to business for commercial, 
agricultural and industrial purposes 
continues to decline slightly. But 
offsetting this decline is a pick-up in 
the volume of money for capital pur- 
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—Harris & Ewing 
INSURANCE INVESTIGATOR 


A preliminary investigation by the 
SEC of life insurance companies’ 
corporate set-ups now completed, 
Gerhard Gesell, who served as the 
SEC’s chief counsel in the Whitney 
case, is preparing the material 
gathered for presentation to the 
monopoly committee in January. 





New Problems 
For Treasury 





In Farm Loans | 





large and growing 


N ALREADY 
A finance is 


problem of Federal 


stemming from the nation’s farm 
control program. 
Through the Commodity” Credit 


Corporation, this Government offers 
to growers of cotton, corn and wheat 
an opportunity to use their crops as 
security for price stabilizing loans. 
These loans are of the heads-you- 
win, tails-I-lose variety, with the 
Government on the small end. 

Up to the present, 9,000,000 bales 
of cotton, involving more than $400,- 
000,000 of Government credit, have 
moved under loan. Loans are made 
at just under 9 cents a pound. 


Corn Loans Next 

On November 10, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation would 
lend 57 cents a bushel on corn. Since 
the market price of corn ynow is 
around 30 cents a bushel, the Govern- 
ment stands to lend large amounts 
of money to corn farmers. 

Last year the CCC loaned 50 cents 
a bushel on corn, and as the new 
lending season starts it finds itself 
with about 50,000,000 bushels of that 
commodity on its hands. 
to avoid accepting corn for which 
t has no use, the CCC is allowing 
farmers to buy back this corn at 
the market price of about 30 cents a 
bushel and the taxpayers are pay- 
ing the resulting loss. 

This due to the fact that 
under the Government's lending plan 
the farmer is entitled to pay off his 
loan and recover his commodity for 
Sale in the open market if the price 
is above the loan value. But if the 
price is under the loan value, then 
the Government agrees to cancel the 
loan and to take ownership of the 
commodity, with the farmer freed 
from any obligation to make good 
the difference between the 
value of the commodity 
amount of the loan. 


loss is 


and the 


Few Wheat Loans 


The CCC had projected this same 


type of set-up for wheat in the pres- 
ent year, bui its arrangements were 
delayed and so much red tape ac- 
cummulated that only about 30,000,- 


In order | 


American * poses obtained by industry through + 





market | 


600 bushels of an 860.000.000-bushel 


crop moved into the loan in spite of 
the much lower market prices. 

At the moment, the Government’s 
largest loss is threatened in cotton. 
The old Farm Board once had on 
hand about 3,000,000 bales of cotton 
on which it took an important loss. 
Under the new plan the Govern- 
ment has on hand 9,000,000 bales 
and the total is rising. 

Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, has 
announced that his organization, 
which operates the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, is ready to supply what- 
ever amount of credit may be needed 
to fulfill the promise of cotgon loans, 


corn loans and wheat loans. Ex- 
perience suggests that in the future 
Vast amounts of credit will be in- 


volved in these programs 


The 
the investment markets. 
That total now amounts 


Likewise there is a broad expan- 
than 32 billions of dollars. 


sion in the volume of mortg.1ge lend- 
ing for the construction of homes. 
Mortgages accepted for appraisal by 
the FHA are running at the rate of 


move any fears 


cash seeking work never was larger. 
to more 


Elections on Nov. 8 went far to re- 
that business 


total of bank deposits and 4 pansion in the use of credit. 


The theory is that business men 
now will be inclined to venture. In- 
dustry has allowed its plant to run 
down badly in the years since 1929, 
deferring expenditures for a variety 
of reasons. 


may 





about $100,000,000 a month, a record 
flow. 

It is in the face of this evidence of 
slightly expanding use of credit that 
the Nov. 8 election results are being 





read by bankers and by business | 
men. the r 
Through the years since 1933, ory. 


bankers and industrialists have in- 


Will business now find 
use for idle money? Election 
results to give test of old 


Refunding or Expansion? 
Now the question rises: Will indus- 
try go into the market for new capi- 
tal to be used in re-equipping and in 
starting new enterprises that mean 
jobs for idle men and orders for idle 
factories? Or is the trouble in the 
investment markets much more seri- 








sisted that money would go to work 
in a big way if only the Government 
would give it a chance. There is in- 
sistence that dollars have idled be- 
cause of fear of what the Government 
might do in the way of taxation and 
new experiments and threats to pri- 
vate enterprise. 


Congress toward new 


ernmental regulation. 


legislative quiet, and a 


have had concerning the attitude of 
tax experi- 
ments and new experiments in gov- 
It now 
mains to be seen whether a period of 
removal of 
fears will of itself lead to a vast ex- | tune for industries with bonds out- 


ous than that caused by concern 
about what the Government will do? 

Officials expect that, with interest 
Fates lower than ever before in his- 
tory, there now can be a large in- 
crease in the volume of re-financing 
of old debt. The time now is oppor 


re- 





Loans That Make Jobs 


The Federal 


Reserve Board has! nite, if they appéar at all. 
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The thing that would represent 
real new work for the cou y's 
money supply would be a re\ of 
borrowing to finance new ises 
and to expand old. This re ld 
be involved in borrowing by the elec- 
tric power industry to finance plant 
expansion to meet rising demands ioy 
electric power. It could be ylved 


in new borrowing by the railroads to 











pay for modernization and re-equip 
ment, It could come from manufac- 
turing industries through the use of 
newly borrowed money to pay for 
new piants. 
Or, on the other hand, money 

can be put to work by the Federal 
Government borrowing to help pay 
the cost of low-cost housing or to 
finance public works of various kinds 


if private indus- 
then Government 


The poin: is that 


try does not borrow 





@ This Analysis Chart provides a 
simple form for classifying and 
Organizing the éssential information 
concerning the structure of your bond 
holdings. It can not, of course, dis- 
cluse how sound your individual 
securities are—but it will give a com- 
posite picture. It will show whether 
your account is well balanced and 
suited to your present needs. It will 
reveal how much diversification — 
how much tax exemption you now 
have — how maturitiés aré distrib- 
uted, It may suggest some advisable 
changes. Many find this chart useful 
for keeping a convenient record of 
their investment holdings including 
not only bonds, but also stocks and 
mortgages. A copy will be sent upon 
requést, without obligatioa. Ask for 
Analysis Chart u$-16. 


An Easy Way to 
Make Your 
Own Analysis of 
Bond Holdings 
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s likely to borrow for its own use or 
direct the course of borrowing by 
others in order that more jobs may 
be found for idling money that in 
irn means idlir ! 

This year’s election may serve to 
show whether or not private industry 
is able, even under favorable circum- 











Overboard with 





old Traditions 























HERE'S NO grass growing under the 
feet of the automobile industry! Of 
all industries, it’s quickest to dis- 
card traditional ways of doing things for 
‘ new and better ways. 

Look at the record of great engineering 
back of Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars. 

By pioneering hydraulic brakes, it com- 
pletely overthrew the tradition of mechan- 
ical brakes...and year by year, mechanical 
brakes disappeared from the industry. 





It led the way toobsoleting the old wood- 
frame composite body, giving motorists the 
protection of steel construction. 


“Good Things First“ 


With the invention of Floating Power en- 
gine mountings, power vibration became 
something people would no longer tolerate. 

And now...for 1939...Chrysler Corpora- 
tion upsets tradition in automobile design. 


Its great contribution to general prog- 


Straight from Nature Comes a New Fashion in Car Styles. 


A 





ress in the industry this year is in estab- 
lishing a newtrend with Functional Design. 





Simply expressed, Functional Design is 
the application of the laws of nature to 
automobile styling. 


Nature “designed” birds for flying...fish 
for swimming...streamlined them for easy, 
natural motion through air or water. 


The motor car started out as a mechan- 
ized “horseless carriage.” Slowly, it has 
grown out of the awkward age. And today, 
it comes to maturity, its rightful destiny 
in gracefulness, through Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s new school of design. 








Gone are many air-resisting protrusions 








Dougie 


that heretofore cluttered the exterior. 





It was traditional to perch headlamps 
next to the radiator...two awkward ob- 
stacles in the path of smooth design. Well, 
headlamps are now where they ought to 
be—streamlined into the fenders. 


The New Streamlining 


It’s the more attractive place for them to 
be...and most efficient. Set lower and wide 
apart, they give you clearer vision...and 
drivers coming the other way can see how 
much clearance they have. i 

To have trunk space, tradition said the 
rear end of a car had to be humped out in 


a bulge. Not so now. You can have beauti- 
ful streamlining with greater luggage space 
at the same time. 

Interiors of the new Plymouth, Dod 
De Soto and Chrysler cars are designed hoe 
more comfort and greater driving ease. 








Every detail of the newstyling of Chrys- 
lerCorporation cars has its useful functional 
side. Thecars are altogether different—each 
with its own style and individuality—but 
all carrying out the fundamentals of Func- 


tional Design. ; 


Blazes a New Trail 
A whole new trend in styling is initiated. 
Nothing could better impress you with this 
fact than a personal inspection of the new 
Chrysler Corporation cars. Discover how 
every detail of beautiful design can also 
have its functional advantage for you. 





Again for 1939, as throughout the years, 
you'll find, “You Get the Good Things 
First from Chrysler Corporation.” 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DESOTO - CHRYSLER 















































“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 


ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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defend to the death your right to say it.” 








defeat may tend to cause Republicans and Demo- 
crats, respectively, to misunderstand the temper of 
the American people at the polls last week. 

The New Deal has been rebuked but not repudiated. 

Old Guard Republicanism has not been restored but 
Young Republicanism has come of age. 

A new opposition party, composed of both liberals and 
conservatives, has risen to act as a check against the ad- 
venturous extremists in the New Deal ranks. 

Whatever may be the excuses or explanations from the 
New Deal spokesmen, the fact stands out that the Repub- 
lican set-up is far different today than it was on the morn- 
ing after election just two years ago. 

But to assume that a mandate has been obtained by Re- 
publicanism to wreck the humanitarian measures brought 
into being by the New Deal is to invite an ignominious 
defeat for the Republican party in 1940. The tides of 
prejudice ride high, but a dispassionate examination of 
the election returns will fail to reveal a single state, with 
the possible exception of Ohio, where majorities such as 
the New Deal rolled up in 1936 were even remotely ap- 
proximated last week. 

This does not mean that the Young Republican Party is 
without opportunity to develop such majorities by the 
time the 1940 campaign is at hand, but it does mean that 
the new minority party must not misconstrue its applause. 

Take, for example, the individual campaigns of the Re- 
publican nominees from coast to coast. Almost without 
exception they contained praise for most of the New Deal 
objectives, yet they dissented from the methods and man- 
ner of the present Administration in seeking to carry out 
those objectives. 


LIBERAL LAWS 


T= ELATION of victory and the disappointment of 


The American people will 
never sanction at the polls a retro- 
gression. They want progress. 


WILL REMAIN 
IN OPERATION But they do not consider either 
J, intolerance of minority view- 


points or the New Deal's arrogant indifference to fair play 
as a manifestation of progress or a justification now to 
destroy liberal measures. 

Hence the Wagner Labor Relations Act will not and 
should not be repealed or sabotaged by the Republican 
party. But the Wagner Act should be supplemented to 
meet objections such as have been raised by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The Social Security Act should not be repealed, but it 
should be amended to remove the unnecessary money re- 
serves and to provide a pay-as-you-go plan. 

The Wage and Hour Law should not be repealed, but 
clarification of its ambiguities and rigidities should be at 
once ordered by Congress. 

The Securities and Exchange Act should not be re- 
pealed, but safeguards should be adopted against the as- 
sumption of authority that goes beyond the power to 
police dishonesty and fraud. 

The anti-trust statutes should not be repealed, but op- 
portunities for constructive competition should be sanc- 
tioned by amendments to existing law and the Depart- 
ment of Justice should be $pecificaily forbidden to use its 
powers of criminal prosecution as a form of blackmail 
through so-called “consent” decrees. 


A CLEAN-UP 


Federal relief should not be 
abandoned, but adequate provi- 
sion should be made immediately 


OF ABUSES IN 
RELIEF NEEDED for non-partisan, non-political and 
forthright administration. 


The resignation of the political-minded, politically-con- 
scious, and politically-active Harry Hopkins should be de- 
manded by both Houses of Congress. His behavior and 
the activities of the WPA in the last campaign deserve im- 
mediate consideration by Congress. 

For two years now the country has clamored in vain for 
an administration of relief which would be in keeping with 
the idealism of a generous people. Again and again dis- 
interested sources have pointed to irregularities in the 
WPA but without result, only to receive wise-cracking 
responses or white-washing reports. 

The time has come for a complete and comprehensive 
investigation of the WPA so that the people may know 
the facts and so that America may never again be sub- 
jected to the iniquities of a political relief system. 

Next, and even more important, is the ordering of an 
investigation by the new Congress of the entire system of 
disbursing lump-sum appropriations by the Executive. 
The use of public moneys for objects scarcely related to 
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THE VOICE OF THE POLLS 


A New Party—the Young Republicans —Is Born As the Nation Rebukes But Does Not 
Repudiate the New Deal—An Independent Majority in Both Houses Has Besn 
Elected and An Opportunity for a Really Progressive Era Is at Hand 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


“relief” but so labelled, even though part of a distinct po- 
litical effort, should be thoroughly studied by bi-partisan 
committees in Congress. 

The American people want humanitarianism to go on 
but they also demand that political chicanery be rooted 
out from high places as well as low, especially in the use 
of public funds. Trusteeships should never be abused in 
public or private investments. 


BUSINESS MEN 


Fundamental honesty is still 
the paramount need of our times. 


HAVE CAUSE Why, it may be asked, has the 
country derived so much cheer 


FOR OPTIMISM from the elections? Not be- 


cause the forces of reaction and selfishness have come back 
into power, for they can be and must be tabooed, but be- 
cause the forces of morality have been given a mandate to 
clean house throughout the federai and state political ma- 
chines. This means an end of waste and a beginning of a 
long-range trend toward balanced budgets. The people’s 
money must be properly expended if democracy itself is 
not to be destroyed. 

Most comforting is the fact that a coalition exists in 
Congress today with sufficient votes in both houses to do 
certain things that are regarded as prerequisite to the safe 
investment of savings in modern business. These are: 

First, the preservation of the independence of the Ju- 
diciary. The Supreme Court now has been buttressed 
against such artful attacks as adding six justices to offset 
the opinions of six other justices whose opinions fail to 
satisfy Executive impatience for reform without consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Second, the maintenance of a check on executive ex- 
penditure and the assurance of enactment of a bill reor- 
ganizing government departments on a businesslike basis 
and not as a companion-piece to Executive usurpation. 

Third, the formulation of laws which give the citizen a 
fair chance before all quasi-judicial commissions and 
boards so that trial examiners, prosecutors and commis- 
sioners will not be permitted to deny a full and fair hear- 
ing. 

Fourth, the refusal to grant government funds for com- 
petition with private business or to impair private invest- 
ments honestly made. 

These are the corner stones of confidence in an eco- 
nomic system based on private initiative and the hazards 
of investment markets. 


ERRORS LAID 


Republican success at the polls 
was due in no small part to the 
abuse of these fundamentals by 


TO ZEALOTS 
WITHIN PARTY overzealous New Dealers. 
In all fairness it must be noted 


here that these extremists pooh-poohed the advice of their 
conservative brethren in the Democratic party and today 
they must, if they are to save themselves from a complete 
rout in 1940, pay heed to those same Independent Demo- 
crats who were made the objects of a wholly unnecessary 
“purge” campaign by the President last spring. 

The true vision of what America wanted was foreseen 
by the Independent Democrats like Senators Van Nuys of 
Indiana; Guy Gillette of lowa; Bennett Clark of Missouri; 
Millard Tydings of Maryland; Burton Wheeler of Mon- 
tana; Walter George of Georgia; Josiah Bailey of North 
Carolina; Edward Burke of Nebraska; Harry Byrd and 
Carter Glass of Virginia, as well as Vice President Garner 
and even once in a while by the astute but soldierlike Jim 
Farley. It was not from lack of advice that President 
Roosevelt steered his party to extremes in defiance of all 
the rules of the game. It was due to his misunderstand- 
ing of the overwhelming vote of 1936, managed as it was 
by WPA and AAA support in strategic centers. 


“EXPERIMENTS” — a Rel 
ive Mr. Roosevelt instructions 

ARE RESENTED coe years ago to tamper with the 

BY THE VOTERS Supreme Court of the United 


States or to try personal experi- 
ments with the economic system at a time of deep depres- 
sion or recession. Resentment expressed at the polls last 
week came from millions of former Republicans who for 
six years have been giving the Administration plenty of 
leeway and who waited in vain to see the early objectives 
of the New Deal put into practical effect so that job se- 
curity might be a reality instead of an illusion. 

In Great Britain it has often been said that the liberals 
have the worth-while ideas but it takes the conservatives 
to make them work. 

In America it will be said for years to come that Presi- 


The American people didn’t 
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dent Roosevelt had a vision of a new American evolution 
but that he surrounded himself with tyros and forfeited 
his opportunity really to bring about an era of good feel- 
ing. 

Mr. Roosevelt is agile. He may take note of what has 
happened and swing toward the center. It would be a 
simple and understandable course because his left wing 
has come near to wrecking his best policies. But the Presi- 
dent has mistakenly assumed that his opposition was all 
of one kind. He has failed to perceive the gains for liber- 
alism that have been made among business men, many of 
whom might be classed hitherto as conservatives. 
Despite all the charges and the name-calling, the Amer- 
ican business man in nine cases out of ten wants a Square 
Deal. He is not afraid of new deals or even raw deals 
provided you don’t take honest courts away from him or 
paralyze the processes of justice so that his plants can be 
seized and his property despoiled while sheriffs stand idly 
by and members of the Cabinet dreamily discourse on the 
supposed vagaries of the law of trespass. 


VOTE SOUNDS The American people have 
grown sick and tired of flippancy 


A WARNING TO in government. They would pre- 
BOTH PARTIES fer to see the Administration con- 


duct itself in a manner befitting 
the dignity of the government. They would like to see 
legislators legislate and executive departments and agen- 
cies function once more in obedience to the wishes of Con- 
gress. 

The elections are a warning. 

Democrats must see the handwriting on-the wall and 
adjust themselves to the demands of all classes and not 
merely of the extreme radicals. 

Republicans must see that they have a real job ahead 
in developing cohesion in their ranks and in showing the 
country’s big independent vote that the new Republican 
leaders, if entrusted to power, will not go back to the days 
of government laxity or indifference to the plight of a de- 
pression-torn people. 

Centralized government is here to stay. 

Republicans cannot under the guise of reverting liter- 
ally to “local rule” ignore the implications of the commerce 
clause of the Constitution as interpreted now by the Su- 
preme Court in an expanding country of 130,000,000 peo- 
ple. 

But there is much less harm in centralization itself if 
honest administrators are appointed to office and if the 
people through an independent-minded Congress can 
check the misdeeds of executive bureaucrats. 


A NEW ERA : 

remain in the states wherever 
OF PROGRESS matters of individual behavior 
IN THE MAKING and relationships to the local com- 


munity are involved, but in the 
economic structure no evasion of social laws should be per- 
mitted under the convenient excuse of “states’ rights”. 

America is set now for a progressive era and in 1940 
should have the opportunity of seeing a new leadership in 
the White House, either through the election of an Inde- 
pendent Democrat or a Young Republican. 

Many of the reforms initiated by President Roosevelt 
can be made workable by true progressives but no laws 
can win the cooperation of the citizens when arbitrary 
regulations spring from bureaus which have lost their 
sense of trusteeship and can think only in terms of party 
politics or class warfare. 

When administrators appointed by either political 
party again recognize that they represent the dignity and 
the integrity of the institution of government, when they 
feel their highest duty is to mediate and not to coerce, to 
heal friction and not to wound the citizen, then will the 
spirit of good government be alive again in America. 

The elections were a warning that “you can fool some 
of the people all of the time, and all of the people some 
of the time, but you can not fool all of the people all of 
the time.” 

So long as the ballot is free, the great corrective to ex- 
tremes in government will be applied by an intelligent 
and earnest electorate. 

It is important that the ballot should be freed in 1940 
from the manipulation of public offices and public funds. 

This is the biggest mandate of the national election 
which has so heartened the friends of constitutional gov- 
ernment in America by giving them in both Houses of 
Congress a clear majority for freedom from Executive 
domination—legislative independence at last! ¢ 


The police power should ever 














“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
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1—The James Steam 
Carriage. Room for 18 
passengers. Speed about 
15 miles per hour. 
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2—The Marcus machine 
invented by a Viennese. 
Reported to. be first 
gasoline automobile. 




















3—The Benz tricycle. 
First practical applica- 
tion of gasoline engine 
to motor car. 








Today, the wheels of the automobile make the 


world go ‘round. 


Through the years constant attention paid to 
technological improvements has made the motor 


car one of today’s indispensable forces. Engineering 
advances in the automobile may not be readily ap- 


parent to the eye of the user from year to year, but a 
photographic documentation of the motor vehicle 
over a relatively short period proves the point. 


The matchless performance and striking appear- 
ance of the automobile as we know it today is a far 
cry from the products turned out by the pioneer 
manufacturers. And yet modern engineering is be- 
ginning to hazard the guess that the automobile of 
1949 may be as markedly different as the vehicle of 
today is from the car of 1910. 


Turning back the clock on the automobile’s history, 
The United States News presents a panorama of photo- 
graphic highlights. 


(Continued on Back Page) 














4—Charles E. Duryea, 
one of America’s pioneer 
automobile makers 
seated in his car. 
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5—Alexander Winton in 
one of the earliest 
“streamlined” motor ve- 
hicles, “Bullet No. 1”. 
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ON 


SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE NEW YORK «¢ 122 EAST 42ND STREET LOS ANGELES * 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 


press and rotogravure printing * ROTOPLATE for rotogravure - Cover and Specialty Papers - KIMPAK packing material - SANEK tonsorial strips 


KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters + KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation - and Cellulose Wadding specialties 
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6—The famous Curved 7—Pierce-Arrow’s early 


Dash Oldsmobile, which |; “Berlin” model. It made | 
with its duster-covered its appearance before the 
driver frightened horses. |; start of the World War. 


8—The history-making 
Model T which brought 
highway travel within 
the reach of millions. 


10—Today, new style 
treatment and flashing 
performance has become 


9—The late “Twenties” the keynote. 


saw still another mile- 
stone in the creation of 
better cars. 








